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HRISTMAS is the day for childhood, 
but Easter Sunday is the day for the 
mature. No wonder Christ enveloped the 
grave in a golden cloud! What a proces- 
sion of great ones marching toward the 
tomb! Gone all the heroes of the Vic- 
torian era in England! Gone all our Con- 
cord school of essayists and poets! Gone 
the leaders in the world of finance and in- 
vention! Gone our fathers and mothers 
and little children! But this Easter morn 
tells us that the all-loving and all-powerful 
hand of God has lifted the soul over that 
little rivulet named death, and set it down 
in that land where the day has dawned and 
the shadows fled away, where the wicked 


cease from troubling, where the weary are - 


at rest. Christ found death the king of 
terrors; He left it the king of mysteries. 
He found the grave a black hole where the 
soul vanished into nothing; He teft it a 
golden door where God and the soul met 
in the name of an eternal friendship. He 
found death described by the skeleton and 
the scythe; He left death an event so beau- 
tiful that earth’s lilies are not sweet enough 
to garland a man’s tomb. He found death 
with one color, black, and turned the black 
to gold; He found death with one song, a 
dirge, and transformed it into a symphony. 
What philosophers hoped, Christ knew. 
Speaking with authority, He said, “ Let not 
your heart be troubled. In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; I go to prepare 
a place for you.” These words make soil 
rich indeed for the flowers of Easter, to 
wave on the day dedicated to the immortal 
hone.—Newell Dwight Hillis. 


In the first century Jesus of Nazareth 
was to the great majority of mankind 
wholly unknown; and the great majority 
of those to whom he was known regarded 
him either with pitying contempt as a fan- 
atic or with indignant aversion as an im- 
postor. Now throughout what we gener- 





ally call the civilized world he is looked 
upon almost universally with feelings 
which vary from a supreme respect to a 
divine veneration. Catholic and Protest- 
ant, Orthodox and Liberal, Anglican and 
Quaker, agree in looking upon him as the 
supremest embodiment in human history of 
all in man that is most worthy of imita- 
tion, and of all in the invisible Ruler of 
the universe that is most worthy of rever- 
ence. It is true that when they attempt 
to define him, and particularly when they 
attempt to explain his relations to the in- 
visible Ruler of the universe, they differ 
widely. These differences are material. 
But they are not so material as their agree- 
ment. The great, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Christians agree in regarding 
Jesus Christ as the personification in a 
human life of a God who transcends all 
our conceptions of personality. But those 
to whom he is not a Divinity, but only a 
Humanity, vie with their orthodox con- 
temporaries in the honor which they pay 
to his name. Ernest Renan bows before 
him as a true Son of God; and John Stuart 
Mill holds him to be the supremest stand- 
ard of life and character known to the 
sons of men. If, then, the skeptic is really 
ready to give candid consideration to the 
claims of any article of belief upon which 
Christians are agreed, here is one for him 
to weigh well. Is he ready to make the 
character of Christ the object of his rev- 
erence, and the life of Christ the standard 
by which to measure his own character and 
conduct? 


In the first century of the Christian era 
the great majority of mankind were both 
polytheists and idolaters; that is, they be- 
lieved that different phenomena had dif- 
ferent causes, and that the beings who 
caused these phenomena were finite beings 
like themselves, capable of being presented 
to the eye by symbols if not by actual por- 
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traits. Both these beliefs in a world as 
complex and contradictory as ours were 
quite natural. There was one peculiar 
people—the Hebrews—who denied both 
these assumptions, who affirmed that there 
was but one great Cause of all phenomena, 
that this Cause was an intelligent Being, 
who could only be spiritually interpreted 
through his likeness to the spirit of man, 
and that he was too great to be interpreted 
by either physical symbols or metaphysical] 
definitions. There was no symbol of him 
in their temples; there was no definition 
of him in their religious books. This 
faith in the unity and the indefinableness 
of God has rooted out the old polytheisti¢ 
and idolatrous conceptions. The process 
has been very slow, but it has been very 
effective. In no Christian church is God 
represented by a symbol. In a few books 
of theology there is still some attempt to 
represent him by a metaphysical definition, 
but these attempts are relegated to the 
schools of theology. That there is one in- 
finite and eternal Creator and Ruler of the 
universe, not many conflicting rulers, and 
that he transcends alike all physical sym- 
bols and all metaphysical definitions, is the 
universal belief of the Christian world. It 
is equally Catholic and Protestant, Ortho- 
dox and Liberal, priestly and laic. If the 
skeptic is really ready to consider any arti- 
cles of faith upon which all Christians are 
agreed, here is one article ready for his 
consideration. Is he really ready to accept 
this universal belief of all Christians of 
every school in one wise and beneficent 
Ruler of the universe, and to conform his 
life lovally to this Ruler’s wise and benefi- 
cent laws? 


GrorceE RicHMonp, finding his imagina- 
tion flagging, once sought counsel of Wil- 
liam Blake, who, turning to his wife, said, 
“Kate, what do we do when the visions 
forsake us?” ‘“ We kneel down and pray, 
Mr. Blake.” The imaginative and rever- 
ent mind finds nothing grotesque, but a 
great significance, in a saying of Blake’s 
reported by Richmond: “I can look at a 
knot in a piece of wood till I am fright- 
ened at it.” “Do you work with fear and 
trembling?” he asked Samuel Palmer. 
“Yes, indeed,” was the reply. “Then,” 
said Blake, “you'll do.” A story of ex- 
quisite imagination full of unconscious 
gravity and sincerity is told of him. “ Did 
you ever see a fairy’s funeral, madam?” 
he once said to a lady who happened to sit 
by him in company. “ Never, sir!” was 
the answer. “I have,” said Blake, “ but 
not before last night. I was walking alone 
in my garden; there was a great stillness 
among the branches and flowers and more 
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than common sweetness in the air; I heard 
a low and pleasant sound, and I knew not 
whence it came. At last I saw the broad 
leaf of a flower move, and underneath I 
saw a procession of creatures of the size 
and color of green and gray grasshoppers, 
bearing a body laid out on a rose leaf, 
which they buried with songs. It was a 
fairy funeral.” He held, as he thought, 
conversations with demons and angels, he 
talked with Milton, and drew portraits of 
William Wallace, Edward the First, and 
Lot, haughtily declaring that they were 
sitting to him and he must not be disturbed, 
All day he would use his graver’s tools 
with industry and precision, working like 
the genius he really was; at night he gave 
his imagination full rein, and often never 
slept. He indulged himself in most incon- 
gruous fancies, and yet, at the same time, 
produced such marvels as the “ Inven- 
tions” for the Book of Job. He died in 
August, 1827, carried away by spiritual 
ecstasy. He said he was going to that 
country he had all his life wished to see, 
and expressed himself happy, hoping for 
salvation through Jesus Christ. Just be- 
fore he died his countenance became fair, 
his eyes brightened, and he burst out into 
singing of the things he saw in heaven. 


Dr. G. StantEy Hatt won hearty ap- 
plause at a recent meeting of intelligent 
teachers by the statement that among the 
legitimate means employed by the teacher 
in subduing an unruly pupil are flogging, 
scolding and even an occasional display of 
anger. He believes that over-indulgent 
mothers and teachers who cater to every 
whim of the children are largely responsi- 
ble for the poor discipline in so many of 
our schools and the poor outcome of the 
lives of many boys and girls. And Dr. 
Hall is about right. . 


CERTAINLY, if a man meditate upon the 
universal frame of nature, the earth with 
men upon it, the divineness of souls ex- 
cepted, will not seem much other than an 
ant-hill, where some ants carry corn, and 
some carry their young, and some go 
empty, and all to and fro a little heap of 


dust. It taketh away or mitigateth fear 
of death, or adverse fortune, which is 
one of the greatest impediments of virtue 
and imperfections-of manners. For if a 
man’s mind be deeply seasoned with the 
consideration of the mortality and cor- 
ruptible nature of things, he will easily 
concur with Epictetus, who went forth one 
day and saw a woman weeping for her 
pitcher of earth that was broken, and went 
forth the next and saw a woman weeping 
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for her son that was dead, and thereupon 
said, “ Yesterday I saw a fragile thing 
broken; today I have seen a mortal thing 
die.” And therefore Virgil did excellently 
and profoundly couple the knowledge of 
causes and the conquest of all fears to- 
gether. The chief reason of all is that it 
disposeth the constitution of the mind not 
to be fixed or settled in the defects thereof, 
but still to be capable and susceptible of 
reformation. For the unlearned man 
knows not what it is to descend into him- 
self, or to call himself to account, nor the 
pleasure of that most pleasant life, which 
consists in our daily feeling ourselves to 
become better. The good parts he hath, 
he will learn to show to the full and to use 
them dexterously, but not much to increase 
them; the faults he hath, he will learn Low 
to hide and color them, but not uiuch to 
amend them; like an ill mower, that mows 
on still and never whets his scythe. 
Whereas with the learned man it fares 
otherwise, that he doth ever intermix the 
correction and amendment of his mind 
with the use and employment thereof.— 
Francis Bacon. 


A County Superintendent in Illinois re- 
ports as follows: “One of the most heart- 
sickening conditions yet extant in the 
country schools are the filthy outhouses. 
Nothing will do more to stunt mental 
growth, disease the imagination, and cor- 
rupt the heart, than this breeder of immor- 
ality—the filthy outhouse. The teachers 
and directors who, on account of indiffer- 
ence or a false sense of modesty, fail to do 
their duty in this regard are guilty of crim- 
inal negligence. It is a disgrace to our 
county that there are still in its midst ten 
country schools with double outhouses.” 
And a school official high in authority in 
the State, commenting on this report, adds, 
“It is true of every county.” How is it 
in Pennsylvania? 


Amos Cummincs used to tell this story 
about Horace Greeley: “He always called 
me ‘ Asa’—never could remember ‘ Amos.’ 
One day I went out to see Greeley at Chap- 
paqua about some newspaper business. 
The old gentleman saw me coming as he 
stood looking out of the window and 
opened the door himself. ‘Come in here, 
Asa,’ he said, as he led me into a parlor. 
I followed him into the room, and, as I 
was only going to remain a moment, I laid 
my hat, gloves and cane upon a centre 
table. Greeley and I had just immersed 
ourselves in a talk, when Mrs. Greeley 
swept into the room. The moment she 
entered the door her eyes fell indignantly 
upon my hat, gloves and stick on the table. 





Without a word she swooped on the outfit 
like a fish-hawk, and threw them out of 
the window. Then she left the room with- 
out pausing for speech, as one who had 
taught somebody that the hall was the 
place for hats and canes and similar things. 
I was inclined to get a trifle warm; but 
Greeley stretched out his hand in a depre- 
catory way and cheered me with the re- 
mark: ‘ Never mind her, Asa, she thought 
they were mine.’” 


MaKe way for the cheery teachers. 
They bring sunshine into the schoolroom. 
They make work a joy. They never worry 
about holding their place. The other class 
brings frowns, harsh words, ungovernable 
tempers. They make work a burden. They 
always worry, and make everybody about 
them uncomfortable. ‘Tis a pity they- 
should ever try to teach school. 


THE tendency to over-emphasize the work: 
of the specialist in research is not making™ 
for the best conception of the true work 
of the teacher. The present custom in: 
many of our largest universities of relegat- 
ing the work of instruction to underpaid,. 
raw, and inexperienced tutors and instruc- 
tors, while confining the work of the high- 
salaried research specialists to a dozen or 
two of graduate students, is a perversion of 
an educational trust. A stimulating teacher 
is surely as valuable a member of the social 
body as the patient discoverer. What the 
youth of the present generation most need 
is not the discovery of some new fact of 
minor importance, but a thorough assimila- 
tion of some of the plain every-day truths 
upon which the wise of a hundred genera- 
tions have builded. 


A Japanese scholar says: The fruit of 
our American education does not confine 
itself within the boundaries of the small 
island empire. To-day Japan is recog- 
nized as a world power and as the fore- 
most of the Oriental countries. With 
honor comes responsibility. We are far 
better acquainted than the other Orientals 
with the civilization of the West. And 
also we knew what the Orientals are seek- 
ing and what they need. Thousands of 
Chinese, Koreans, and Siamese are now 
studying in different schools of Japan. 
Many young men from Hindustan, even, 
come to our colleges. Here we introduce 
to them, as best we can, the civilization of 
the West, and help the Orientals to select 
from it the good elements and apply them 
in the working out of their national life. 
We may not have as vast a store of intel- 
lectual treasure to give the West as the 
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West has given us. But we have gems of 
thought locked up in our difficult alphabet. 
Lafcadio Hearn found this true, and Sir 
Edwin Arnold. We are grateful to each 
of the two, and to others, for unlocking 
some of our ancient treasures and giving 
them out to the world. To their transla- 
tions we will add others, one by one, as 
we are able. Some day the experiences 
we are gaining now in America may serve 
the world. The Americans in charge of 
constructing the new Philippine govern- 
ment have already done us the honor of 
studying our working systems and adopt- 
ing some parts. For this honor we are 
grateful. Our educators and _ scientists, 
too, are now quoted. The people of the 
West understand us better since we have 
been among them. 


TuE results of the visit of the American 
battleship fleet to Japan go far to confute 
the critics of President Roosevelt, when he 
ordered the fleet upon its great cruise 
around the world. Nothing that mere 
diplomacy could have accomplished would 
have done so much to cement the ties of 
friendship between the two nations as the 
personal contact of Americans and Japa- 
nese through this week of hospitality. 
The cordial sincerity of the Japanese wel- 
come was met in a similar spirit by the 
officers and men of the fleet, and both par- 
ties to the occasion will like each other 
‘better and respect each other more for 
these festivities. The great fleet finally 
steamed away from Japan with every man 
on board who belonged there. There was 
not a single desertion and not a single case 
of disorder in the streets. This record, in 
view of the fact that the thousands of men 
jn the crews were given generous shore 
leave, and were entertained with a hospi- 
tality which knew no bounds—the Amer- 
ican uniform being the only pass that was 
needed on the railways and for admission 
to everything that was going on—speaks 
volumes for the discipline of the fleet and 
the temper of the men. A very slight 
“regrettable incident” might have caused 
great mischief, but the conduct of the men 
was beyond reproach. 


Tuat Henry Ward Beecher was spared 
much embarrassment by his quickness at 
repartee is illustrated by the following 
story: One evening, as he was in the midst 
of an impassioned speech, some one at- 
tempted to interrupt him by suddenly 


crowing like a rooster. It was done to 
perfection; a number of people laughed in 
‘spite of themselves, and the speaker’s 
friends felt that in a moment the whole 
effect of the meeting, and of Mr. Beech- 
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er’s thrilling appeals, might be lost. The 
orator, however, was equal to the occasion, 
He stopped, listened till the crowing 
ceased, and then, with a look of surprise, 
pulled out his watch. “Morning al- 
ready!” he said; “my watch is only at 
ten. But there can be no mistake about 
it. The instincts of the lower animals are 
infallible.” There was a roar of laughter, 
The “lower animal” in the gallery col- 
lapsed, and Mr. Beecher was able to re- 
sume as if nothing had occurred. 


SoME one has written beautifully to the 
boys in the following manner. Here is a 
whole sermon in a few sentences: “ Of all 
the love affairs in the world, none can sur- 
pass the true love of the big boy for his 
mother. It is pure and noble, honorable 
in the highest degree to both. I do not 
mean merely a dutiful affection. I mean 
a love which makes a boy gallant and cour- 
teous to his mother, saying to everybody 
plainly that he is fairly in love with her. 
Next to the love of a husband, nothing so 
crowns a woman’s life with honor as this 
second love, this devotion of a son to her. 
And I never yet knew a boy to ‘turn out’ 
badly who began by falling in love with 
his mother. Any man may fall in love 
with a fresh-faced girl, and the man who 
is gallant with the girl may cruelly. neglect 
the worn and weary wife. But the boy 
who is a lover of his mother in her middle 
age is a true knight who will love his wife 
as much in the sere-leaved autumn as he 
did in the daisied springtime.” 


SOME years ago a Miss Clark, of Saline, 
Mich., was left upon her father’s death 
with an eighty-acre farm on her hands. 
She determined to run the farm herself, 
and made a careful study of the chemistry 
of soils. She came to believe that she 
could make a success in raising pepper- 
mint. Four years ago she began setting 
out the plants, and now has twenty acres 
planted to the fragrant mint. She built a 
distillery last year, and secured about forty 
pounds of oil per acre, or about 800 pounds 
in all. As oil of peppermint is worth 
about $2.10 at the still, Miss Clark has 
made a good income from her crop. And 
she has eclipsed all her peppermint-grow- 
ing neighbors by the novelty of her 
methods. 


WE go on enriching (?) the curriculum 
when we know that it is making for in- 
accuracy and should know that it cannot 
be in the interest of real education. Even 
those who clamor for enrichment will ad- 
mit that the acquirement of all knowledge 
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by anyone is impossible, but they make 
their actions belie their admissions. Surely 
there are enough educators of sane views 
in this country to outnumber the other kind 
‘and, therefore, enough to bring about a 
system under which there would be fewer 
studies and more accuracy; in short, a 
system under which nothing would be at- 
tempted that could not be well done. 


You cannot deceive your pupils. They 
discover the innermost feelings of your 
heart long before you do. It is the per- 
sonality of the teacher behind his acts 
which gives him power. 


A SHARP-TONGUED teacher will soon ruin 
any school, and may start many a boy or 
girl on the wrong road for life’s work. 
If you can’t hold your tongue, give up your 
certificate and your place. Inflict others 
with your harshness if you must, but let not 
innocent childhood suffer by reason of your 
unfitness for the work of teaching. 


THE recent installation of wireless tele- 
phones on different war-ships by the Navy 
Department, not to supersede but to supple- 
ment wireless telegraphy, is a most interest- 
ing experiment significant of the possibili- 
ties of combination which the appliances 
for the transmission of power, light, heat, 
and language offer in ways as yet barely sus- 
pected. Wireless telephonic communica- 
tions between two battle-ships have been 
heard distinctly at a distance of twenty-two 
miles. It was shown that ships equipped 
with the wireless telegraph, but not with 
the wireless telephone, could hear through 
ordinary telephone receivers what was said 
in the transmitter of telephones on other 
ships. Conversational tones were audible 
through the transmitter of the wireless 
telephone to operators on ships on which 
the ordinary telephone receiver was at- 
tached to the wireless telegraphic instru- 
ment. At a distance of eleven miles com- 
munications were so distinctly heard that 
they were immediately reported back ver- 
batim. On the Connecticut the experi- 
menter placed a phonograph in front of 
his telephone transmitter and then played 
a number of musical compositions. At the 
conclusion of each piece the wireless tele- 
graphic operators on the other ships, miles 
distant, telegraphed to the Connecticut the 
titles of pieces which had just been played 
on that boat. It is idle to comment on the 
marvelous character of achievements which 
make the inventions of the story-tellers in 
the Arabian Nights seem probable, and 
Jules Verne a matter-of-fact recorder of 
every-day achievements. The practical 
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possibilities of these mysterious ways of 
communicating the voice and messages 
promise in the near future a practical re- 
duction of the remaining perils of sea 
travel. When fogs can be penetrated in 
every direction by human voices, and the 
positions of ships accurately located, ice- 
bergs and derelicts will remain almost the 
only menaces of life and property on the 
high seas.—Outlook. 


WE have secured religious, political, and 
educational democracy. We have yet to 
secure industrial democracy—that is, a 
measurably equal industrial opportunity for 
all. This is the next step in the evolution 
of a democratic nation. It demands self- 
government, individual and social. Every 
man must have a master; if he is not his 
own master, then somebody else will be. 
Liberty must be ordered liberty; and or- 
dered liberty demands equal justice to all 
and equal punishment of all illegal acts, 
whether committed by rich or poor. The 
rich lawbreaker is the more culpable of the 
two, for he cannot plead the excuse of 
poverty and want. It is said that the pun- 
ishment of rich lawbreakers will disturb 
business. Eventually it will establish busi- 
ness prosperity on the only possible stable 
basis—public and private honesty. But 
were it otherwise, the prosecution will be 
continued and the lawbreakers punished. 
For national righteousness is more im- 
portant than commercial welfare. It is 
said that the punishment of the guilty will 
entail suffering upon the innocent—as the 
bona fide purchaser of railway stocks. 
This is to be regretted; but it affords no 
reason for staying the prosecution. If an 
unscrupulous man passes off counterfeit 
money upon innocent villagers, the circula- 
tion of the counterfeit money is stopped 
though the innocent holders suffer in con- 
sequence. Be the result what it may, 
crimes of fraud and cunning shall be pun- 
ished as relentlessly as crimes of brutality 
and physical violence. 


HERE is a pretty dog story, which is also 


quite true. During one of the latest birth- 
day celebrations of the poet Whittier, he 
was visited by a celebrated singer. The 
lady was asked to sing, and, seating herself 
at the piano, she began the beautiful ballad 
of “Robin Adair.” She had hardly begun 
before Mr. Whittier’s pet dog came into 
the room, and, seating himself by her side, 
watched her as though fascinated, listening 
with delight unusual in an animal. When 
she had finished, he came and put his paw 
very gently into her hand, and licked her 
cheek. “ Robin takes that as a tribute to 
himself,” said Mr. Whittier. “He also is 
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‘Robin Adair.” The dog, hearing his 
own name, evidently considered that he 
was the hero of the song. From that mo- 
ment, during the lady’s visit, he was her 
devoted attendant. He kept by her side 
while she was indoors, and when she went 
away he carried her satchel in his mouth 
to the gate, and watched her departure with 
every evidence of distress. — Scottish- 
American. 





Wuy are our municipal governments 
failures? Why have we grafters in high 
places? Why are many of our judges cor- 
rupt? Why are our schools not worth the 
money they cost? It is because of the 
listlessness, the apathy of American citi- 
zens. Just as sure as these evils exist 
there will be disaster unless there soon 
comes a period of national and individual 
co-operation. 


——_ 


“IMPRACTICAL” BUT IMMORTAL. 








BY WILLIAM T. ELLIS. 





oe was once a grateful woman, 

with more than ordinary feminine in- 
sight, who did such a lavish deed of love 
that the story, declared the divine Recipient 
of the gift, should be told of her as a me- 
morial wherever the Gospel of God is 
preached. And, although the deed was con- 
sidered by some onlookers as rash, im- 
petuous and extravagant, its sweet odor 
now fills the world. The breaking of the 
box of alabaster, with its pound of precious 
spikenard, and the pouring of the latter 
over the head and feet of Jesus was 
“impractical,” but it has become immortal. 
The fragrance of that royal deed has taken 
form in beautiful churches, inspiring pic- 
tures, great sculptures, worshipful ritual, 
and a hundred other ways that uplift men’s 
hearts. 

This story links on to that of the raising 
of Lazarus, her brother, Jesus, drawing 
near to the scene of the final tragedy of 
His life, has once more come to Bethany, 
to the home that He loved, where His heart 
found temporary haven from the turbulent 
storms of hate and intrigue that beset Him. 
What it meant to the harried, homeless 
teacher to have this occasional shelter, 
only they can fully understand whose lives 
are crowded with ministry, and deprived of 
domestic joys. To have been comforters 
of Christ in His weariness, and now as His 
final heart-break drew nigh, was the high 
privilege of the blessed family of Bethany. 

Jesus, however, rose superior to worldli- 
ness and discouragement. Here at Bethany, 
almost under the shadow of the hill called 
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Golgotha, where a week later He was to 
hang on a malefactor’s cross, He attended 
a feast. No ascetic, shunning the society 
of His kind, was the Lord, for as the Cana 
wedding feast stood near the beginning of 
His ministry so this feast at Bethany stood 
near its end. What a brave spirit was this, 
which, with the sullen roar of jealousy, 
bigotry, and murderous enmity reaching His 
ears, could still mingle congenially in a 
festal company. 

At the Bethany banquet, held in the home 
of one Simon, whom Jesus had healed of 
leprosy, there was gathered a glad and 
grateful company; for the occasion seems 
to have celebrated the restoration of Laza- 
rus to life. His sister, Martha, the efficient, 
proved her love by her ministry; the suc- 
cess of the feast, as a feast, may have de- 
pended upon her. The disciples were there, 
in enjoyment of the privilege of keeping 
close to their teacher wherever He went. 
A crowd of friends and onlookers were 
present also; indeed, it seems a sort of town 
celebration, in honor of the Restorer of 
their eminent citizen, Lazarus. 

Lazarus, too, reclined at meat with them. 
Probably he would say, if asked, that it 
was better to hold intimate communion with 
Jesus than to be raised from the tomb by 
Him. None of the mercies of Christ are 
so sweet as the companionship of Christ. 
What Lazarus and Jesus talked about we 
cannot conjecture; that once-dead man was 
a figure of mystery. The poet has tried to 
make us see him, as he moved among men, 
the light of another world in his eyes, in- 
different to so many of the things that those 
who had never regarded life from the tomb- 
angle thought most important. Be sure 
that Lazarus, next to Jesus, discerned the 
full significance and beauty of his sister’s 
deed of devotion. That he could be a wit- 
ness for his Friend and Redeemer must 
have been a keen joy to Lazarus; and little 
he cared for the plottings of the hierarchy 
against his life, as against his Master’s. 
They who have been made alive by Christ 
care little for any death that the world can 
inflict. 

Mary was present also, she of the mystic, 
devotional temperament, enrapt in those 
whom she loved, and caring for her broth- 
er’s Deliverer, and her own teacher, with 
feminine abandonment of affection. She 
had not Martha’s genius for practical effi- 
ciency, but she had a spiritual insight which 
her sister lacked. Only some lavish, ex- 
traordinary act of devotion and affection 
could express her heart’s gratitude to the 
family Friend. 

How she acquired that costly cruse of 
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spikenard, what sacrifice or sale she made 

. to possess it, we may not know; the precious 
offering is estimated to have been worth, 
by our reckoning, from $300 to $600. The 
manner of the gift was as prodigal as the gift 
itself. While the guest of honor reclined 
at the table she poured forth the ointment 
upon his head, as was the way of honoring 
guests, and then, in an excess of self-abne- 
gating love, she anointed his feet also, wip- 
ing them with her flowing hair. Such lav- 
ishness caused them to wonder, while the 
fragrance filled all the house and stole 
through windows and door to surprise the 
crowd gathered outside. 

The best belongs to the beloved. There 
are times when the world’s standards of 
value are to be disregarded, and life’s utter- 
most treasure to be poured forth freely as 
a love token. Whoso does not know experi- 
ences which cannot be measured by the 
world’s yardsticks, or weighed in the 
world’s scales, or entered up in any com- 
mercial ledgers, has lived a barren exist- 
ence indeed. Love does not calculate or 
reckon. This utter freedom from any taint 
of self-caring is love’s divinest charm. All 
that it has seems to love too small an offer- 
ing to make to one truly beloved. 

Like the sudden intrusion of the wrang- 
ling of an Oriental market place into a 
scene of divinest harmony, fell the captious 
criticism of Judas. “Why was not this 
ointment sold for three hundred pence, and 
given to the poor?” When the critic is 
serving some personal interest, he is to be 
disregarded; this superficially reasonable 
objection of Judas was not honest, for he 
was a thief, and stole the money from the 
treasury of which he was custodian. He 
was not a friend of the poor, but an enemy. 
Indeed, every person who is tempted to be 
critical and censorious should look well to 
himself to discover if the fault may not 
be within. 

The ungraciousness of Judas’ act, in that 
he was a guest and Mary was one of his 
hostesses, has been obscured by the rank 
heinousness of it. For Judas, the robber 
of the poor, was about to deliver up to death 
his Master, and for a sum amounting to 
less than half of what Mary poured out 
in unrestrained love. The monster, Judas, 
stands as a perpetual monition of the pos- 
sibility of those who are numbered among 
the Lord’s followers being most false to 
His spirit. 

Mary was promptly vindicated by the 
Master, and paid a rare tribute. For he 
declared that she had anointed Him for 
His not far distant burial. She had dis- 

cerned that ta which His other friends had 
been blind; her woman’s heart had seen the 
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cross and the grave, waiting just a little 
further along the road. Nicodemus, who 
had failed:to give the Lord his love in 
life, brought precious spices to the dead 
body; Mary gave spikenard made doubly 
fragrant by her loyal, loving passionate de- 
votion; and she did it while her Master was 
yet alive to be comforted by the deed. 





ON KEEPING THE HEART OF A 


CHILD. 





E was a high tribute that the poet paid 

to a man when he said of him that he 
“kept the immortal child tarrying all his 
lifetime in his heart.” Childlikeness, un- 
like childishness, is a virtue any man would 
do well to cultivate in his maturity, and it 
is the quality that makes “old age serene 
and bright and lovely as a Lapland night.” 
If the grown man has forgotten what a 
child is like, he should humbly address him- 
self to the task of acquiring the confidence 
of a child; he should go where children 
are; he should seek the privilege of being 
their companion. They will then remind 
him of many things he needed to remem- 
ber. He will see the world “after this 
healing with such different eyes.” He will 
be restored to the old ideals of purity, 
tranquillity and peace. He will see the 
world more nearly as God made it, and 
forget mankind’s perversions and misshap- 
ings of the Divine intention. 

The child’s creed was faithfully ex- 
pressed in Stevenson’s oft-quoted lines, 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


The tendency of a child is to accept this 
great, round world as created expressly for 
his edification. He says with Browning, 
“How the world was made for each of 
us!” This goodly frame, the earth, be- 
longs to him completely, to survey and to 
explore, and all there is upon it is for him 
to dissect and analyze. The progression 
from infancy to manhood is clearly shown 
in this: A baby cries for the moon as well 
as for the earth; a child is contented if it 
can have the earth; the man is satisfied 
with a few square feet of it for his local 
habitation and to lie down in when his 
life’s work is done. 

The first instinct of the child is trust- 
fulness, and woe be unto him who takes 
advantage of this confiding disposition, as 
the Bible says it were better for him that 
a millstone were hung about his neck. It 
is the last act of meanness to which a man 
will stoop, to betray this touching confi- 
dence. The worst of men is made better 
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for the child’s small hand in his and the 
child’s earnest, searching gaze of frank 
interrogation. “ Whatever in his eyes I’d 
seem, I’d truly be.” The man takes cour- 
age and new hopefulness because the child 
at least believes in him. He must not dis- 
appoint that confidence or fail to justify 
the child’s belief in him. 

He who would become as a little child 
must learn to believe in human nature. 
He must be sure that most people are try- 
ing to be good, and to do good, the greater 
part of the time. Even at the expense of 
occasional deception and disappointment, 
he must take men and women at their face 
value. The philosophy of his life must be, 
not a sour and morose and peevish cynic- 
ism, but a sustaining optimism based upon 
the conviction that, taking things by and 
large, in the long run, “whatever is is 
right.” He must believe that from age to 
age, if not from day to day, the world 
grows truer and purer and better, and 
human kind rises “on stepping stones of 
their dead selves to higher things.” 

The business of the world is no child’s 
play, but the grown man would do well to 
impart into the labors and anxieties of the 
working day something of the child’s in- 
extinguishable sense of mirthfulness—the 
saving sense of humor. That man is truly 


to be pitied who cannot see the fun of any- 


thing. There are no professional mimes 
and harlequins and pantomimes half so 
mirth-provoking as the uwnsalaried [ittle 
actors with the nursery carpet for their 
stage. 


Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 

A six year’s Darling of a pigmy size! 

See, where mid work of his own hand he lies. 

Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 

See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 

Some fragment from his dream of human life, 

Shaped by himself with newly learned art, 

A wedding or a festival, 

A mourning or a funeral; 

And this hath now his heart, 

And unto this he frames his song. 

Then will he fit his tongue 

To dialogues of business, love or strife; 

But it will not be long ° 

Ere this be thrown aside, 

And. with new joy and pride 

The little Actor cons another part, 

Filling from time to time his “humorous 
stage” 

With all the Persons, down to palsied Age 

That Life brings with her in her equipage; 

As if his whole vocation 

Were endless imitation. 

As Kipling points out in the preface of 
one of his volumes of child stories, it is 
not easy for grown-ups to capture the trade 
secrets of the nursery. Kenneth Gra- 
hame’s “ The Golden Age” undoubtedly is 
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a truthful representation of the point of 
view of the child, that the “grown-ups” - 
are “Olympians,” scarcely concerned in 
the affairs of the doll house and the Indian 
camp and the games with sofa and chairs, 
Yet how often has the grown man or 
woman wished for the fern-seed cap of the 
fairy tale, that conferred invisibility upon 
the wearer, so that he or she might wit- 
ness the children at play artlessly and spon- 
taneously, unconscious of an observer. It 
requires a rare genius for the “ grown-up” 
to enter into the true spirit of child play, 
and the child is quick to detect the least 
insincerity or pretense. You cannot fool 
children into thinking that you share their 
enthusiasm for their tin soldiers or their 
paper dolls. The interest must be genuine 
and real, for the sham is sure to be de- 
tected. The sure test of a childlike dispo- 
sition in man or woman is that which the 
child himself applies. There is no adult 
observer of such powers of discernment. 
You may congratulate yourself, if you are 
mean and grudging, that you have made a 
child think you unselfish and lovable, but 
it is not so. Those grave, round eyes of 
wonder will sooner or later appraise you 
at your true value. A child stands ready 
to believe the best of you, to take you at 
your word, and to think that you are what 
you seem to be, but sooner or later he will 
penetrate the livery of deceit and find you 
out. If you would have and hold the heart 
of any child, you must first in yourself 
keep a childlike heart.—Phila. Ledger. 





ON 
BY JEROME K. JEROME. 


1% altogether, is but a crumbling 

ruin, when we turn to look behind: a 
shattered column here, where a massive 
portal stood; the broken shaft of a win- 
dow to mark my lady’s bower; and a 
mouldering heap of blackened stones 
where the glowing flames leapt, and, over 
all, the tinted lichen and the ivy clinging 
green. 

For everything looms pleasant through 
the softening haze of time. Even the sad- 
ness that is past seems sweet. Our boyish 
days look very merry to us now, all nutting, 
hoop and ginger-bread. The snubbings 
and toothaches and the Latin verbs are all 
forgotten—the Latin verbs especially. 
And we fancy we were very happy when 
we were hobbledehoys, and loved; and we 
wish that we could love again. 

Yes, it is the brightness, not the dark- 
ness, that we see when we look back. 
The sunshine casts no shadow on the past. 


MEMORY. 
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The road that we have traversed stretches 
very fair behind us. We see not the sharp 
stones, we dwell but on the roses by the 
wayside, and the strong briers that stung 
us are, to our distant eyes, but gentle ten- 
drils waving in the wind. God be thanked 
that it is so—that the ever-lengthening 
chain of memory has only pleasant links, 
and that the bitterness and sorrow of to- 
day are smiled at on to-morrow. 

It seems as though the brightest side of 
everything were also its highest and best, 
so that, as our little lives sink back behind 
us in the dark sea of forgetfulness, all 
that which is the lightest and the most 
gladsome is the last to sink, and stands 
above the waters, long in sight, when the 
angry thoughts and smarting pain are 
buried deep below the waves and trouble 
us no more. 

It is this glamour of the past, I suppose, 
that makes old folks talk so much nonsense 
about the days when they were young. 
The world appears to have been a very 
superior sort of place then, and things 
were more like what they ought to be. 
Boys were boys then, and girls were very 
different. Also winters were something 
like winters, and summers not at all the 
wretched things we get put off with nowa- 
days. As for the wonderful deeds people 
did those times, and the extraordinary 
events that happened, it takes three strong 
men to believe half of them. 

There is no returning on the road of 
life. The frail bridge of Time, on which 
we tread, sinks back into eternity every 
step we take. The past is gone from us 
forever. It is gathered in and garnered. 
It belongs to us no more. No single word 
can ever be unspoken; no single step re- 
traced. Therefore, it beseems us, as true 
knights, to prick on bravely, and not idly 
weep because we cannot recall. 

Memory is a rare ghost-raiser. Like a 
haunted house, its walls are ever echoing 
to unseen feet. Through the broken case- 
ments we watch the flitting shadows of the 
dead, and the saddest shadows of them all, 
the shadows of our own dead selves. Oh, 
those young, bright faces, so full of truth 
and honor, of pure, good thoughts, of noble 
longings, how reproachfully they look upon 
us, with their deep, clear eyes! I fear 
they have good cause for their sorrow, poor 
lads. Lies and cunning and disbelief have 
crept into our hearts since those pre-shav- 
ing days—and we meant to be so great and 
good. It is well we cannot see into the 
future. There are few boys of fourteen 
who would not feel ashamed of themselves 
at forty. 

I like to sit and have a talk sometimes 
with that odd little chap that was myself 





long ago. I think he likes it too, for he 
comes so often of an evening when I am 
alone, listening to the whispering of the 
flames. I see his solemn little face look- 
ing at me through the scented smoke as 
it floats upward, and I smile at him, and 
he smiles back at me, but his is such a 
grave, old-fashioned smile. We _ chat 
about old times; and now and then he 
takes me by the hand, and then we slip 
through the black bars of the grate and 
down the dusky glowing caves, to the 
land that lies behind the firelight. There 
we find the days that used to be, and we 
wander along them together. He tells me 
as we walk all he thinks and feels. I laugh 
at him now and then, but the next moment 
I wish I had not, for he looks so grave I 
am ashamed of being frivolous. Besides, 
it is not showing proper respect to one so 
much older than myself—to one who was 
myself so very long before I became 
myself. 

We don’t talk much at first, but look at 
one another: I down at his curly hair and 
little blue eyes, he up sideways at me as 
he trots. And, somehow, I fancy the shy, 
round eyes do not altogether approve of 
me, and he heaves a little sigh, as though 
he were disappointed. But, after a while, 
his bashfulness wears off, and he begins to 
chat. He tells me his favorite fairy tales, 
he can do up to six times, and he has a 
guinea pig, and pa says fairy tales ain’t 
true; and isn’t it a pity, ’cos he would so. 
like to be a knight and fight a dragon and 
marry a beautiful princess. But he takes 
a more practical view of life when he 
reaches seven, and would prefer to grow 
up, be a bargee, and earn a lot of money. 

And then comes school life, with its bit- 
ter little sorrows and its joyous shoutings, 
its jolly larks, and its hot tears falling on 
Latin grammars and silly old copybooks. 
It is at school that he injures himself for 
life—as I firmly believe—trying to pro- 
nounce German; and it is there, too, that 
he learns of the importance attached by 
the French nation—as taught by our Ollen- 
dorf’s Method—to pens, ink and paper. 
“Have you pens, ink and paper?” is 
the first question asked by one French- 
man of another on their meeting. The 
other fellow has not any of them as a rule, 
but says that the uncle of his brother has 
got them all three. The first fellow doesn’t 
appear to care a hang about the uncle of 
the other fellow’s brother; what he wants 
to know is, has the neighbor of the other 
fellow’s mother got ’em? “The neighbor 
of my mother has no pens, no ink, and no 
paper,” replies the other man, beginning to 
get wild. “Has the child of thy female 
gardener some pens, some ink, or some 
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paper?” He has him there. After wor- 
rying enough about these wretched inks, 
pens, and papers to make everybody miser- 
able, it turns out that the child of his 
female gardener hasn’t any. Such a dis- 
covery would shut up any one but a 
French exercise man. It has no effect at 
all, though, on this shameless creature. 
He never thinks of apologizing, but says 
his aunt had some mustard. 

So, in the acquisition of more or less 
useful knowledge, soon happily to be for- 
gotten, boyhood passes away. The red- 
brick school house fades from view, and 
we turn down into the world’s high-road. 

And here he seems to vanish. The 
little, boyish self that has grown up beside 
me as we walked is gone. 

I am alone, and the road is very dark. 
I stumble on, I know not how, and wonder 
as I go, for the way seems leading no- 
where, and I have no light to guide. But 
at last the morning comes, and I find that 
I have grown into myself. 





BOSTON’S BOY PRODIGY. 


igen interest attaches to the boy 
prodigy, William J. Sidis, of Brook- 
line, whose achievements have been briefly 
chronicled in the news of the day. The 
Sidis boy, who is ten years of age, has 
astounded the learned folk of Boston by 
passing the difficult examination for en- 
trance to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and is entitled to matriculate. 

His parents have decided that he is to 
remain at home this year, studying as he 
pleases. The boy, so marvelous in his pre- 
cocity and in attainments along a high 
plane of learning, is the son of Dr. Boris 
Sidis, a Russian. He is practically self- 
educated. At two years of age he could 
read and write, and at four was master of 
four languages, which he spoke fluently 
and read at sight. The wonderful young- 
ster rapidly outstripped children many 
years his senior in the studies pursued in 
the public schools, and when eight years 
old entered the Brookline High School. 
He remained there only five months, as he 
was far in advance of the other pupils, and 
since that time he has diligently added to 
his store of knowledge, until to-day he is 
quite capable of discussing the nebular 
hypothesis, or an abstruse problem in trig- 
onometry. A few weeks ago the boy un- 
dertook to pass the examinations for the 
institute. He was successful, and said 
that he did not “think they were very 
‘ hard.” When it is remembered that the 
average age of the “tech” man is twenty- 
one years, and that the school is at least 
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equal to any technical school on the conti- 
nent, the magnitude of the boy’s accom- 
plishments will be appreciated. But his 
parents, both of whom are physicians, have 
decided that he should not be pushed, and 
that he had best postpone his course at the 
institute for a time. There is nothing un- 
common in William’s appearance. He is 
in excellent health. His mother says that 
he derives much enjoyment from the study 
of mathematics and physics and he reads 
omnivorously. He does not often play 
with children, but prefers the company of 
adults, with whom he discusses such sub- 
jects as are regarded as academical and 
upon which he has decided views. 


ALL LIFE IS EDUCATION. 





SUPT. GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON. 


ROM time immemorial a man who has 
been to school has been called edu- 
cated, and one who has been to college has 
been thought highly educated. Education 


has been supposed to begin when school 


life began and to end with school or col- 
lege graduation. After that a new exist- 
ence began, called “life.” According to 
the modern idea, education is life, of which 
the school work is but a part. It begins 
with life; it is never finished. It is a 
gradual change wrought in the mind by 
the action of the mind itself and can never 
cease, ! 

The world of things and of people is the 
chief means of education. The flowers, 
the birds, the changing of the seasons, the 
experiences of life and the people we meet 
set at work the powers of thought and 
feeling and will, and by this work a man 
is educated. The necessities of life by 
stimulating to thought and exertion edu- 
cate. Because a man must have food and 
clothes and shelter he must think and plan 
and work. Hand and eye and brain are 
trained together. Therefore, the skilled 
artisan is an educated man. The unknown 
in nature stimulates some men. To un- 
cover nature’s secrets requires keen and 
patient observation and a genius for hard 
work. Hence, discoverers and inventors 
are educated men. 

But the most important part of educa- 
tion comes from intercourse with people. 
From this side comes the education in love 
and duty and service. The actions of 
people stimulate imitation and emulation. 
By these men grow in power and skill. 
From observation of the character of 
people, men form ideals of character for 
themselves and are transformed thereby. 
Herein lies the consummate educative 
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power in Christianity—the transforming 
power of the Divine Man. 


According to this new idea, education is 


not merely receiving but giving; not learn- 
ing alone but doing. The educated man 
is open-eyed and open-minded, quick to 
respond to influences from without, learn- 
ing from all his experiences and growing 
in power as he grows in knowledge. 
Charles Kingsley said of his father that 
“he possessed every faculty but the fac- 
ulty of using his faculties.” He was not 
an educated man, although he was a very 
learned one. 

Education is an individual matter. No 
two men can be educated alike in manner 
or degree. They respond to different in- 
fluences and grow in different ways. One 
becomes educated by way of schools and 
colleges and life, another by life alone. 
The measure of a man’s education is the 
measure of his use in the world.—Boston 
Sunday Globe. 


CONDITIONS OF MENTAL 
GROWTH. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 


NDER the conditions of intellectual 
growth, it is pertinent to inquire what 
effects, if any, it produces on the character 
and disposition of the individual, and what 
energy and power it communicates and 
engenders in his mind. If no perceptible 
changes in mental habits are produced, 
then the attempt has been valueless. It 
should be stated, however, that all knowl- 
edge to be useful in its effect in the forma- 
tion of right mental habits must be liberal 
and accurate. This implies that every 
branch of knowledge has a beginning, a 
middle, and a present but vague boundary 
which is continually receding. To a 
learner, whether young or old, the begin- 
ning is always new and strange; at the 
middle stage of a branch the learner has 
gained some knowledge and has a wider 
outlook in that direction, and has added 
somewhat to his intellectual insight. As 
he proceeds toward the boundary, he be- 
gins to get some true notion of his own 
power and strength in the mastery of one 
branch. 

From what has been enunciated, it is 
evident that there is a low or beginning 
stage in which the learner is engaged in 
collecting material, and in adjusting him- 
self to the process of shaping the crude 
material into groups and masses of knowl- 
edge, and that he gradually passes into 
that higher stage of knowledge in which 
he can begin effectively to apply his 
thoughts to his collected groups, and to 
use them as helpful material for his mind 
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to work on. A beginner is always inac- 
curate, and remains subject to this defect 
till he has acquired something more than 
the mere elements of the branch he is 
studying. 

It is for these and other reasons that I 
am fully convinced that every principal 
and teacher ought to investigate thor- 
oughly some one or more branches of 
knowledge early in life, and those that 
have not done so seldom learn any one 
branch thoroughly in later years. The 
value of accuracy cannot be felt till one 
has made considerable progress in some 
one branch of knowledge, and he begins to 
look back on his own meagre attainments. 
If he realizes his own weakness, this is the 
best index of his need of essential growth. 

Knowledge quickly evaporates from that 
mind which holds it in fragments or small 
quantities. Consequently, those who have 
given deep attention to one or more stud- 
ies can learn, and frequently remain learn- 
ers, to the end of their lives, and are able 
to retain and apply large or small quanti- 
ties of other kinds of knowledge, however 
distinct the fields of investigation may be. 

From these reflections it is obvious that, 
owing to so much surface work in second- 
ary and higher institutions of learning, and 
the numerous options offered in courses of 
study without serious and deep work in 
any one branch, a very large majority of 
principals and teachers vegetate, but never 
grow. after they once feel secure in their 
positions. 





IAN MACLAREN, THE MAN. 
BY ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


oe personality of John Watson was 
complex and many-sided. I am con- 
vinced that the best helps to the under- 
standing of it are the facts that he was a 
Celt, that his ancestry on the mother’s side 
was Roman Catholic, his grand-uncle being 
a well-known and influential priest in the 
Highlands, and in particular that more 
than most he was acutely sensitive and re- 
sponsive to the environment in which he 
found himself. 


He was extremely patriotic, and always 
had a great affection for the Army. He 
used to tell how he played truant at Stirling 
School to watch the Highland regiments 
drilling in the fields below the Castle, for 
his ancestors were either soldiers or farm- 


ers. He also just remembered seeing the 
bearded warriors returning from the 
Crimea. The stirring spectacle made an 
indellible impression on his young, romantic 
soul. To the end, he still related the inci- 
dent with excitement in his voice, for he 
loved ceremonies as he loved scenery and 
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coloring. Even the processions in which 
he took part had, I imagine, quite a 
pleasurable sensation to’ his dramatic and 
poetic mind. It was largely through his 
influence that the Liverpool Scottish Vol- 
unteers were incorporated, and as Chap- 
lain he was one of the keenest members. 
One only had to see him marching behind 
the battalion mopping his brow, but full of 
delight in everything, to realize that the 
minister, the novelist, the public speaker 
were for the time gladly put in abeyance. 
In the period of the South African War 
he was full of enthusiasm. He preached 
sermons on Patriotism which made a very 
great impression in Liverpool, and influ- 
enced many young men to volunteer for 
active service. I believe he was more 
proud of his son going to the front than 
in any achievement of his own. 

He was extremely superstitious, as his 
mother was before him. She would turn 
the carriage home again if a hare crossed 
the road. There can be no doubt that 
there was a distinct strain of superstition 
among his connections. 

He had some curious compact with his 
mother which was made on her death-bed, 
and he firmly believed that he was in touch 
with her all his life. He called it his 


mother’s Tryst, and said that this influ- 
ence had been a great bulwark against 


temptation. The inquiries of his friend, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, and the Psychical Re- 
search Society, of which he was a member, 
moved him to the profoundest interest. He 
considered the veil between the two world’s 
to be very thin. Along with his friend, 
Henry Drummond, he studied the subject 
of hypnotism at Edinburgh, and within two 
years of his death he was making a close 
investigation of patients under hypnotism 
in the consulting rooms of a scientific doc- 
tor. Spiritualism interested him, I think, 
not so much from a scientific, as from a 
religious standpoint. Though Watson did 
not trouble skeptics with his spiritualistic 
views, he was unusually intolerant on the 
subject, and did not hesitate to describe 
the people who sneered at spiritualism as 
ignorant fools. I may add that the shadow 
of early death brooded over. his most inti- 
mate talk and letters, and that amidst the 
crowding engagements of his prime he 
seemed to be very conscious that all these 
wanderings were drawing toward the in- 
evitable rest. 

John Watson’s Roman Catholic ancestry 
made a factor not to be ignored in his life. 

He was once in a Roman Catholic church 
in Italy. Before the altar to the Virgin 
there was a woman, her lips moving de- 
voutly in prayer. As she was making her 
way to the door after ending her devo- 
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tions, Watson asked her in Italian some 
question about the points of interest in the 
building. By and by the conversation 
turned upon the differences between the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant religions, 
especially in regard to the fact that Protest- 
ants do not address prayers to the Virgin. 

“Don’t you ever pray to the Mother 
God?” 

“No,” said Watson, “ for it seems to me 
that all you find which is hely and helpful 
and adorable in the character of that most 
revered and beautiful of all women, all 
that and infinitely more I find in her Di- 
vine Son.” 

“Yes, sir,” she said wistfully, “I under- 
stand that, but you are a man, and you do 
not know how a woman needs a woman to 
pray to.” 

“My dear, goad soul,” said Watson very 
gently, “yes, yes, I understand. I think I 
know something of a woman’s heart, of a 
woman’s needs. I take back all I said. 
Forgive me, forget it. Do not let any 
word of mine stand between you and your 
prayers to the Mother of our Lord.” 

Never was a man more susceptible to 
the atmosphere around him. He simply 
could not live in a hostile air. He could 
be overborne by views of religion which 
in fact were not really his. Though he had 
plenty of courage, and could stand by a 
losing cause, his thoughts did not flourish 
in inhospitable soils or chilling winds. For 
his work he needed the warm and sunny 
consciousness of sympathy. He could face 
contradiction and opposition, but not the 
steady environment of antagonism. It fol- 
lowed that when he was played upon by 
crossing influences his real power was to a 
considerable extent paralyzed. 

It will be seen that Watson was brought 
up under powerful evangelical influences, 
and there can be no doubt that they touched 
him to the core of his heart. But it is 
right to say that his mother was of a 
broader school. He wrote himself in 1905: 
“My mother, I believe, would have gladly 
seen me a minister of the Established 
Church. She was a Moderate in theology, 
and had a rooted dislike to amateur preach- 
ers and all their ways, believing that if you 
employed a qualified physician rather than 
a quack for your body, you had better have 
a qualified clergyman rather than a_lay- 
man for your soul. From her I received 
the main principles of my religious think- 
ing. She taught me that all doctrine must 
be tried by human experience, and that if 
it was not proved by our reason and con- 
science, it was not true; and especially I 
learned from her to believe in the Father- 
hood of God, and to argue from the human 
home to the divine family. She always in- 
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sisted that as we were all the children of 
one Father, he would make the best of us, 
both in this world and that which is to 
come. This, however, was the theology of 
the modern school, and not.of the Free 
Church.” 

It is now known that during the early 
years of his ministry he adopted much of 
the Roman Catholic discipline. He ob- 
served the fasts; he wore a hair shirt; he 
aimed strenuously at self-conquest and self- 
knowledge as well as at knowledge of books 
and men. All this was done in the strictest 
privacy. He gave over these methods, but 
he always maintained that modern asceti- 
cism as a discipline of character and as a 
means of training men to master them- 
selves is of the highest value. Another 
conviction of a Catholic mind was that wor- 
ship and adoration ought to be a far more 
substantial part of Christian life than is 
usual in Protestant churches. He began 
his preaching with an enthusiastic love for 
Christ, and this love kept running and 
gleaming through all his vears like a thread 
of gold. 

At home he was the soul of good humor 
and kindliness. He possessed the habits of 
a business man, and nothing fretted him 
like casualness. Morning prayers over, he 
read the paper and his letters either before 
or during breakfast. At nine he was ready 
for his study. He typed answers to his 
correspondence, and then worked on till 
lunch. The afternoon was spent in visiting 
the congregation, or in fulfilling some busi- 
ness engagement. His evenings latterly 
were almost always occupied, but in the 
earlier part of his ministry many were 
free. He loved to see his young men, and 
he was especially successful in winning 
their confidence. In his library he was per- 
fectly happy. He loved books, and he 
bought them. He had some dozen or so 
valuable first editions, and a fine collection 
of beautiful art books, though hé was never 
extravagant in his hobby. He had the 
book collector’s reverence for books. He 
never marked a book in all his life, and 
could not bear to see one ill-used, ill-cut, 
or in danger of geting soiled. 

His general knowledge was extraordi- 
nary. I have heard him at one dinner-party 
speak of stocks and shares, the Italian 
Renaissance, the East, the Highland Regi- 
ments, with a perfect grasp of each differ- 
ent subject, and with each department in- 
clude a perfect shower of appropriate 
stories. His love of animals was very 
marked. He would not pass a cat in the 
street without “passing the time of day,” 
as he called it. His house was always the 
home of numerous creatures of all sizes 
and varieties, mostly dogs, for he was 





devoted to dogs and horses, and as a young 
man found his chief companions in books, 
horses and dogs. He told many humorous 
stories of dogs, especially when on visiting 
they came in a solid mass to sit on his 
knee, and of one bulldog of more than 
usually repulsive appearance and colossal 
weight whom he feared to remove, and over 
whose back he was compelled to write all 
morning. 

As a Highlander, he suffered very 
greatly from curious fits of depression 
which did not seem in any way to be con- 
nected with bodily health. But he never 
inflicted his melancholy moods on _ his 
family, and was only very quiet and ab- 
sorbed, and kept more closely to his study. 
In a day or two he would emerge again 4s 
a man coming out into the sunshine. 

He was highly strung, and in spite of his 
strong build and calm exterior, was very 
nervous, and extremely sensitive to noise 
It actually seemed to pain him, and he 
would jump and cry out if anything 
dropped suddenly beside him. Schopen- 
hauer, in his essay on Noise, writes: “In 
the biographies of almost all writers or 
wherever else their personal utterances are 
recorded, I find complaints about it... 
and if it should happen that any writer has 
omitted to express himself on the matter. 
it is only for want of an opportunity.” His 
very walk was that of a nervous man ab- 
sorbed in mental work. It was quick, then 
slow; often he would stop altogether and. 
scrape a figure in the dust with his walking- 
stick. Otherwise, he was continually clink- 
ing a chain or coins in his hands, tossing 
them backwards and forwards, pausing sud- 
denly and staring straight before him, say- 
ing nothing, then again the rapid, unceas- 
ing working of his hands. His chain was 
a horse’s curb, and he said that on many 
occasions, after playing with it in a railway 
carriage, he was relieved to find himself 
deserted by the other travelers. 

He was always moving some part of his 
body. When reading, he waved one foot 
without ceasing. .His was a nervous tem- 
per,—a short, quick temper,—and when 
aroused over some mean act or something 
underhand, his Celtic nature carried him 
sometimes rather too far. But he knew 
his weakness, and was very careful to keep 
calm as much as possible. 

On holiday time he was fond of walking 
and sitting in the sun. He also drove, but 
in latter days was so lost in thought that the 
corners were apt to be taken sharply. It 
was his great joy to go the livery-stables, 
and as an experienced judge of a horse, 
to renew his old acquaintance with the 
country. Once he had entered a stable, 
and was looking at a fine black horse with 
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a view to hiring him for the summer holi- 
days. 

“Ts he sound?” 

“Om, ay, he’s quite sound.” 

“Ts he quiet?” 

“Oh, ay, he’s quiet enough.” 

Then followed a long pause. 

“Look here,” said Watson, “ what’s the 
matter with him?” 

“Oh, there’s naething the matter with 
him, naething at all, but ”—and this with a 
burst of confidence—‘“ supposing that ye 
were in a narrow road with a dyke, and ye 
met a motor, weel, I’m no saying, so ye 
ken, but may be he’d just gae porp.” 

“Ay,” said Watson, “let us get along. 
I’m wondering where we’d porp to, possibly 
over the hedge. No, let us have the other 
one with the broken knees.”—Sunday 
School Times. 


SOME VERY BIG PLANS. 


he was said recently by President Roose- 

velt that if all else disappeared from 
the record of current history, made during 
his administration, he would still be con- 
tent if it recorded the interest he has felt 
and the steps he has taken while President 
of the United States to preserve the natural 
resources of the country. Earlier, when 
his messages began to discuss the great 
forest reserve problems, the necessity for 
the careful use of water, the possibilities of 
exhausting our mineral deposits, few people 
took him seriously. Many of them thought 
it but a passing fad, and that he would 
drop it for something more attractive, and 
something in which there was more popular 
interest. But as time passed and the Far 
West began to talk of the President’s policy 
and to show that his ideas were sound, 
and the dangers which he saw were real, 
and of the present day, the folks of the 
country generally began to take notice and 
to think seriously of the problems offered. 

Perhaps the most important step the gov- 
ernment has already taken, and in which 
the most has already been done, is in con- 
nection with the great irrigation projects 
of the country. The national law permits 
the government to go ahead under a sys- 
tem which it is thought will eventually 
return to the national treasury every cent 
of expenditure, dollar for dollar. The gen- 
eral provisions of the law are familiar to 
the country, as they provide for the use of 
money received in the several States from 
the sale of public lands for the construc- 
tion of great irrigation projects. The ir- 
rigated lands are to be sold to bona fide 
settlers. They make annual payments on 
the lands, and thus, dollar for dollar, the 
government will have the funds expended 
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returned to it. At present there is $10,000,- 
ooo in the general fund for irrigation pro- 
jects, and there are five great projects 
under consideration or well under way, 
projects whose boldness and extent almost 
stagger human belief of the possible. Just 
note the list of these five great ones, not 
to mention the sixteen or more which have 
been decided as feasible: 

1. Uncompagre River project in Colo- 
rado; cost $4,000,000, to irrigate 150,000 
acres of land, to be completed in 1909, in- 
cluding a six-mile tunnel under the Rocky 
Mountains, at a depth of half a mile be- 
low their crest. 2. Salt River project in 
Arizona, cost $6,500,000, to be completed in 
1910; irrigate 200,000 acres, including the 
highest dam in the United States, 286 feet 
high, and will eventually provide a storage 
reservoir with a a capacity great enough 
to cover the State of Delaware a foot deep. 
3. North Platte (Neb.) project; cost 
$9,000,000; irrigate 300,000 acres, and al- 
ready irrigating 40,000 acres. 4. Sun 
River (Mont.) project; cost $9,000,000; 
eventually to irrigate 300,000 acres, now 
irrigating 18,000 acres, and it will increase 
at the rate of 30,000 acres per annum until 
the maximum is reached. 5. Yakima 
(Wash.) project, to cost eventuallv $18,- 
000,000, and will irrigate the largest area 
of any project ever conceived. Already it 
irrigates 40,000 acres of land, and some of 
it has risen in value from $1.25 to $2,000 
per acre. The 40,000 acres irrigated last 
year produced crops valued at $2,000,000. 

For purposes of recapitulation consider 
that there are now started and in course of 
working out, projects which will cost at 
least $41,000,000 and will irrigate 1,200,- 
ooo acres of land, all to be completed by 
I910. Figuring that each family to settle 
on this vast area of irrigated land will re- 
quire and secure not less than 60 acres, it 
will support 20,000 families, or 100,000 
people. This does not take into considera- 
tion the fact that, with the development of 
the great irrigated areas, there will also be 
a number of towns springing up, and that 
there will be a notable increase in indus- 
trial pursuits in the vicinity of the great: 
irrigated sections. 

The irrigation projects, while perhaps the 
most spectacular in the manner and scope 
of the work and in the engineering features 
involved, are but a small part of what Mr. 
Roosevelt has in mind in connection with 
the conservation of the natural resources 
of the country. He has been told that in 
this State and in many another of the great 
West, where the possibilities of developing 
water power are almost limitless, monop- 
olies are developing and the waste of re- 
sources has been almost appalling and with- 
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out thought for future demand and the 
conditions which will prevail in the country 
when future generations inhabit it. 

Again, the President is most interested 
in the question of forestry and the preser- 
vation of the magnificent forests of the 
West, as well as their intelligent utilization. 
In the forest work he has an enthusiastic 
and exceedingly able assistant in the per- 
son of Gifford Pinchot, a man who was 
reared in the lap of luxury and is to-day 
wealthy beyond the thought of avarice. 
Yet he has given up practically his entire 
life to the study of the forestry problem 
of the United States, and at his own ex- 
pense has traveled in every civilized coun- 
try of the globe in an effort to discover any 
system of governmental regulation which 
can be adapted to this country. 

In every part of the country the Presi- 
dent has found active, intelligent and sub- 
stantial support in the carrying forward of 
his program for the conservation of the 
natural resources.—Lancaster Inquirer. 


CHANGE IS NOT REFORM. 


|= sheepskin season was in full blast 
a few months ago. Thousands of 
young men and women all over the coun- 
try were receiving diplomas from colleges 
of the liberal arts, other thousands from 
technical schools, and a vastly greater 
number of young men at seventeen or un- 
der were giving up school for practical ex- 
perience in earning a living. There has 
never been such a number of young people 
in the higher schools, the proportion being 
far beyond the normal growth of population 
in the last few years, and the interesting 
question is being constantly raised as to 
the nature of their equipment for the seri- 
ous duties of life. 

At a meeting of railway men at Atlantic 
City recently the complaint was voiced by 
several speakers that the young man leav- 
ing the grammar or high school to-day is 
less fitted to do anything than he was a 
generation ago. The same statement has 
been made by many business men in vari- 
ous parts of the country. There are many 
well-equipped young men, but the consen- 
sus of opinion is that boys at the present 
time are neither ambitious nor accurate, 
that they object to sustained labor and are 
careless in performing their duties and es- 
pecially that they are deficient in a thor- 
ough knowledge of arithmetic. It is 
stated that the number of boys who can 
accurately perform problems in simple in- 
terest or who can make extensions of an 
ordinary bill in which fractions are used 
is wofully small. 

This need cause no surprise. The In- 








quirer has for years deprecated the system 
of teaching arithmetic substantially without 
a text-book and without the memorizing 
of rules. Blackboard exercises or ex- 
amples taken home at night are not a 
proper training in mathematics. In the old 
times a boy was compelled to “ cipher” his 
way through arithmetic from beginning to 
end, to know all the rules by heart and to 
be accurate and prompt. Every father 
knows that this is not the case at present. 
The modern pedagogical theories are all 
very fine, but they do not work out well. A 
boy ought to learn the fundamental rules 
of arithmetic so that he will never forget 
them, for this is the one branch of know'- 
mr which he must constantly use through 
ife. 

A return to the old way of teaching 
fewer things and teaching them thoroughly 
would be more satisfactory than at present. 
At the High School boys of seventeen are 
taught about nine branches at once, includ- 
ing in the classical course three languages 
besides English. No immature mind ought 
to be compelled to undert such tasks 
and no good can result fr he process. 
We want to get back to some of the old 
fundamentals, which were not showy, but 
seem to have developed a race of success- 
ful men.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


> 


TWO LIVES, AND A FANTASY. 


CO day in the summer of 1550 the 
great scholar, Roger Ascham, tutor 
of Queen Elizabeth, turned aside, on a 
journey from Yorkshire to London, to 
visit an old manor in Charnwood Forest 
in Leicestershire. It was a day for de- 
light, and the whole family had gone hunt- 
ing in the greenwood, except for the 
daughter of the house, thirteen years old, 
who was reading a book. The book was 
Plato’s “ Phedo,” and the little girl was 
Lady Jane Grey. 

Although her story is among the “old, 
unhappy, far-off things” of three hundred 
and fifty years ago, somehow it seems as 
though it might have been yesterday that 
the scholar and the little girl talked to- 
gether. He says that “after salutation 
and duty done,” he asked her why she was 
not hunting with the others in the park. 

“TI wist,” she answered, “all their sport 
in the park is but a shadow to the pleasure 
that I find in Plato. One of the greatest 
benefits that ever God gave me is that He 
sent me so sharp and severe parents and 
so gentle a schoolmaster. For when I am 
in the presence either of father or mother, 
whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand or 
go, eat, drink, be merry or sad, be sewing, 
playing, dancing or doing anything else, I 
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must do it, as it were, in such weight, 
measure and number, even so perfectly as 
God made the world, or else I am so 
sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea, 
presently, sometimes with pinches, nips 
and bobs and other ways which I will not 
name for the honor I bear them, so with- 
out measure misordered, that I think my- 
self in hell till the time come that I must 
go to Mr. Elmer, who teacheth me so 
gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allure- 
ments to learning that I think all the time 
nothing whiles I am with him. When I 
am called away from him I fall on weep- 
ing, because whatever I do else but learn- 
ing as full of grief, trouble, fear and whole 
misliking unto me. And thus my book 
hath been so much my pleasure, and bring- 
eth daily to me more pleasure and more, 
that in respect of it all other pleasures in 
very deed be but trifles and troubles to 
me.” 

Four years later the little “nine days’ 
Queen,” then but seventeen years old, was 
decapitated by the royal command of her 
cousin Elizabeth. 

On the night before she died she wrote 
on the flyleaf of her Greek New Testa- 
ment an adjuration to her younger sister 
Katherine: 

“Live still to die and that by death you 
may purchase eternal life; and trust not 
that the tenderness of your age shall 
brighten your life, for as soon will the Lord 
be glorified in the young as in the old. 
Once more let me entreat thee to learn 
to die.” 

Her own last words were: 

“Lord, into Thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 

On the fifteenth of January, 1803, Mar- 
jorie Fleming, the friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, was born. She died on the nine- 
teenth of December, 1811. In the less 
than nine years of the life of that little 
“dancing shape—an image gay, to haunt, 
to startle and waylay,” was comprehended 
so much of the fulness of the joy of living 
that it seems as though the Wizard of the 
North must have been thinking of Mar- 
jorie when he wrote the lines: 

“One crowded hour of glorious life 
- Is worth an age without a name.” 

Her Diary, however, has confessions to 
make. “I have been very more like a lit- 
tle young divil than a creature, for when 
Isabella went upstairs to teach me religion 
and my multiplication and to be good and 
all my other lessons I stamped with my 
foot and threw my new hat which she had 
made on the ground. I am now going to 
tell you the horrible and wretched plaege 
(plague) that my multiplication gives me; 
you can’t conceive it; the most Devilish 
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thing is eight times eight and seven times 
seven; it is what nature itself can’t en- 
dure.” 

Marjorie certainly could not have sym- 
pathized with the reasons of state which 
influenced Queen Elizabeth to sign the 
death warrant of Lady Jane Grey, for in 
her poem on “ Mary Queen of Scots” she 
tells what became of Elizabeth: 

“There is a thing that I must tell 

Elizabeth went to fire and hell; 
He who would teach her to be civil, 
It must be her great friend the divil!” 

In a poem on the death of three turkeys 
she depicts the rare self-control of the 
mother of the unfortunate fowls: 

“But she was more than usual calm, 
She did not give a single dam.” 

“This last word,” Dr. John Brown 
pleads in Marjorie’s extenuation, “is 
saved from all sin by the tender age, not 
to speak of the want of the n.” The 
young poetess shows that she has drunk 
deep at the Pierian spring in her 


SONNET TO A MONKEY. 


“O lively, O most charming pug, 

Thy graceful air, and heavenly mug; 
The beauties of his mind do shine, 
And every bit is shaped and fine. 
Your teeth are whiter than the snow, 
Your a great buck, your a great beau; 
Your eyes are of so nice a shape, 
More like a Christian’s than an ape; 
Your cheek is like the rose’s blume, 
Your hair is like the raven’s plume; 
His nose’s cast is of the Roman, 

He is a very pretty woman. 

T could not get a rhyme for Roman, 
So was obliged to call him woman.” 

In her description of the death of King 
James the Second at Roxburgh she like- 
wise avails herself of the poetic license: 

“He was killed by a cannon splinter, 
Quite in the middle of the winter; 
Perhaps it was not at that time, 
But I can get no other rhyme!” 

The day before she died, sitting up in 
bed, she repeated Burns’s beautiful “ Stan- 
zas Written in Prospect of Death,” begin- 
ning with “ Why am I loath to leave this 
earthly scene?” and concluding, “O aid 
me with Thy help, Omnipotence Divine! ” 

In the wall of an old house at Edin- 
burgh, in Baxter’s Close, are two hands 
clasped, with no inscription. The signifi- 
cance, however, is that the hand of Lord 
Rosebery, who rebuilt the close, grasps the 
hand of his ancestress, Lady Stair, the 
original builder, across the centuries. 
Somehow it seems as though the little nine 
days’ Queen, with her wistful face, held 
out her hand across the centuries to the 
wee, brown-ringleted, laughing lass who 
rode to Banbury Cross upon the knee of 
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Sir Walter Scott, and listened to his 
stories in the inglenook, and left him in an 
agony of weeping when she died. Lady 
Jane Grey, like an elder sister, would per- 
haps be waiting, in the nursery of heaven, 
for the coming of Marjorie Fleming. For 
Lady Jane Grey, you remember, was all of 
seventeen, and Marjorie was only eight 
years old. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
children, older and younger, there, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. But out 
of all the throng, somehow the little Lady 
Jane, with her grave, sweet smile, would 
have known her spirit’s tiny kinswoman. 
She would come to the door of heaven to 
welcome her small sister angel. And Mar- 
jorie Fleming would not be so lonesome 
then. 


SACREDNESS OF FATHERHOOD. 
BY A. H. LEWIS, D.D. 


OD alone has absolute power to create. 
He might have retained this power 
forever. He chose rather to confer infin- 


ite honor and infinite responsibility on man 
by delegating to him the power to recreate. 
This power to perpetuate the race, as a 
sub-creator, and to be a direct factor in 
determining its character and destiny, is 


divine. Its exercise in fatherhood is 
among the most sacred functions of ex- 
istence. In this life alone its results for 
good or evil are beyond computation. Con- 
sidered by the standard of an endless life, 
they are overwhelming. Were there not 
unknown possibilities for good results, in 
each experience of parenthood, no man 
understanding what it means could venture 
to assume fatherhood. 

Much the larger share of human suffer- 
ing comes through impaired physical 
health. Weakness and disease make men 
a burden on society, lead to poverty, drunk- 
enness, social impurity, larceny, and kin- 
dred evils. No man is free from guilt 
who transmits a single element of physical 
weakness or disease which he can avoid. 

The habitual use of stimulants and nar- 
cotics destroys nerve force and mental bal- 
ance. Their effects are often more promi 
nent in the second and the third genera- 
tions than in those who first indulge. 
Purity in thought and act is an imperative 
demand which the sacredness of actual or 
possible fatherhood places on all men. 

In assuming fatherhood you are acting 
for God; exercising the holiest function 
ever given you. If a man goes out as the 
agent of a business firm, or the represen- 
tative of a great nation, he must be loyal 
to the power which commissions him, and 
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in whose name he acts. How much more 
when a man assumes fatherhood, in behalf 
of the Infinite and Eternal Father! Can 
he who does not love God transmit the 
tendency to love Him? Such a man may 
rather transmit the tendency to hate and 
disobey God, for which he, and not his 
child, is responsible. This stupendous fact 
lies at the core of all true religion. 

* The husband has to bear little of the 
passive service and continuous burdens 
which attend parenthood. The wife has 
an absolute right to all the help which pure 
love, exhaustless patience, and tenderest 
sympathy can afford. This is due to the 
child also, who must suffer loss in propor- 
tion as these are withheld from the mother. 
If any husband denies these, or worse still, 
gives in place of them, indifference, neg- 
lect, harshness or abuse, he becomes a 
shame to the name of fatherhood, a dis- 
grace to his sex, an enemy to his own 
child, and a sinner before God. 


UPLIFTING OF PETER MOGLEY. 


ro sat in his cell trying to think. 
Thoughts came slowly to Peter. He 
did not like them. It had become second 
nature to him to let others do the think- 
ing. Prior to his three days’ incarceration 
in the solitary on a very low diet he had 
been rather given to mental calculations 
with a view of making trouble for the jail ° 
officials. But these processes had brought 
him woe and a dismal experience, and he 
wisely decided to exist and obey without 
further brain-work. However, that was 
long before and well-nigh forgotten. Since 
then he had eaten, slept, and made heels 
in the shoe-shop, and now was rather ap- 
palled at the prospect of speedy release. 
Therefore he sat upon his cot and gave 
way to unpleasant rumination. 

An old-young man was Peter, and of 
stolid countenance. His form was stalwart, 
and it is perhaps unnecessary to state that 
he wore his hair short and his clothes of 
one pattern. 

“Time’s *bout up,” he reflected. “ What 
now? Git out—git full—swipe somethin’— 
git back. Good place, an’ Winter comin’ 
on. Can’t do better.” This moral and 
ambitious perspective was evidently satis- 
factory. His heavy mouth wrinkled into 
the semblance of a grin. Light sentences 
were his one hope in life. Outside that 
he did not go. He had no taste for great 
crimes and penitentiaries. A kindly House 
of Correction was not a bad sort of home, 
and he was willing to work. 

Beyond a disposition to ascertain the 
temper of his keepers before settling down, 
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he was considered a good prisoner, and had 
a grim sense of humor, as the following 
episode shows. 

The visiting clergyman (there was no 
regular chaplain) had called and labored 
with him. He might as well have talked 
to a mummy. Upon his disappointed de- 
parture. Peter shouted after him: “Hi! 
parson, you’ve forgot your watch,” and 
held it out through the bars. So he had, 
but did not recollect taking it off the chain. 
For this he passed twelve hours in a dark 
cell, where, as the warden suggested, he 
might guess the time of day. One hour of 
this punishment was spent in grinning at 
the remembrance of his visitor’s facial ex- 
pression; the rest, in sleep on the hard 
floor. Upon the whole he decided it did 
not pay. 

From time to time rumors reached his 
ear (how they got around is a mystery) 
of a man who called upon those about to 
be liberated, and this person held for him 
a faint curiosity. Would he come to see 
him — Peter Mogley? 
thing out of the ordinary about this man; 
the recipients of his attentions did not 
come back. When discharged, they 


marched away with their heads up, a 
highly foolish position in Peter’s mind as 
giving opportunities for recognition. 


Yes, 
he half hoped this person might descend 
upon him ere his departure. Very prob- 
ably he was a “ softy ” who could be worked 
in some way, and for that reason the boys 
liked him. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and Mr. 
Mogley reposed upon his bed. Steps came 
ringing down the corridor. 

“Here’s your man,” came a keeper’s 
voice. “ Harmless, but no good.” 

The door clanged open. Peter sat up, 
blinking. A stranger stepped in. The 
door closed. 

“One hour, sir,” said the guard. “TI’ll be 
near. If you’re ready before that, speak.” 

The prisoner regarded his companion 
stonily, half insolently. He was a thick- 
set, well-dressed individual with a big 
mustache. 

“Taint the ‘softy,’” thought Peter. 
“Who's he, I wonder?” . 

The visitor sat on the bed, stuck his 
hands in his pockets without offering to 
grasp Mogley’s expectant paw, and searched 
him with a keen gray eye. 

“Well,” he began, “had enough of it, 
my boy? Going out next week, I hear. 
What’s your plan?” 

“None o’ yours,” responded Peter surlily. 
“Who asked to see you?” 

The man laughed. “My name is Shef- 
field,” he said. “ Your’s is Mogley, I believe. 
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Well, Mogley, I don’t wait for invitations 
when I want a man.” 

Peter jumped. “There’s nothin’ hangin’ 
over me,” he made haste to say. “ You 
can’t take me.” 

“Nothing, eh? I’ve looked up your 
record. That’s hanging over you. The 
whip of the law is hanging over you.’ You 
don’t mean to be honest when you leave, 
That’s hanging over you! The great hand 
of almighty God is hanging over you.” 
His voice was intensely earnest. 

“ Some kind of parson, after all. 
ye for a detective,’ grunted Peter. 

“No, neither,” said the man quietly. 
“T’m an ex-convict.” He put out his hand, 
and the other took it wonderingly, noticing 
the little finger was gone. 

Sheffield pushed apart his thick gray 
hair, and disclosed a deep scar: “ Got that 
in Sing Sing, trying to escape,” he ob- 
served. “Look here!” withdrawing his 
hand from Mogley’s and rolling up his 
sleeve. The brawny arm showed a ragged 
old cicatrix. “ Auburn,” he added senten- 
tiously. I was a ten-year man there — 
burglary and attempt at murder. Why, 
my lad, as I say, I’ve looked you up. 
You’re a lamb beside what I was. To- 
day I’m a well-fixed, respectable citizen. 
I’ve come to make you one. That’s why 
I’m here.” 

Mogley was staring at him in a sort of 
fascination, the attraction of the big boy 
for the little one. He felt suddenly small 
and weak—he—Peter Mogley. Then he 
recovered himself. ‘“ No use,” he replied, 
doggedly: “I’m no good.” 

“No good! Don’t say that, man! 
You’ve health and hands. A heart, too. 
All you need is a chance and the wish to 
be decent. T’ll see you get the chance, 
but you must do the rest. Think of what 
I was with the chains on—and then tell 
me you're no good. That’s nonsense.” 

“How did you do it?” The prisoner’s 
eyes were shining with eagerness. 

“A good strong man, God’s help, and 
hard work—that’s how. My boy, I was 
utterly hopeless, perfectly "acai, a 
‘hardened criminal brute when the doctor 
came fifteen years ago. I cursed him. He 
came again. Still I cursed him. Still 
he kept coming. He hammered right at 
one thing—that I’d got to be a man—it 
was in me. Says he. ‘Jim, before I die, 
you'll come to me and say, “ Doctor, I’ve 
done it.” There’s hope and everything for 
you,’ says he. ‘Try for both our sakes, 
try.” Sheffield’s deep voice broke. “ And 
the next I heard, he was dying—doctor 
dying. I’ll never forget that night. It 
came over me then what he’d done. And 


I took 
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the pneumonia got him coming over in the 
storm to see me.” 

The man stopped, lost in recollection, 
clinching his hands. “No matter,” he 
went on presently. “I can’t tell this— 
but my time was up, and I got to him— 
and—and, weak as he was, he saw me. 
Says I, ‘ Doctor, I’ve done it!’ and bawled 
like a baby, right on my knees by his bed, 
his thin hand patting my cropped head and 
him whispering. ‘I knew you would, Jim. 
I knew it was in you.’ 

“ And it’s in all of us!” He rose, and 
put his fist on Peter’s shoulder, almost 
making him wince. “I had nearly for- 
gotten you, lad. Take this card. The 
minute you get out, come right to me. 
For ten years now I’ve been setting the 
boys on their feet, and I tell you this: Out 
of hundreds I’ve helped, only a few have 
gone back. You won’t be one of that 
crowd, will you, boy?” 

Mogley’s stolid face was working 
strangely. “No! so help me God!” he 
said huskily. “I never felt like tryin’ 
afore.” 

“ And you'll surely come?” 

“Sure! There can’t nothing keep me 


from it. Mr. Sheffield, you—you—.” 
“Well?” 
“That is, you don’t never get down and 


say a prayer like—.” 

“T—I ain’t much of a hand at that. You 
do it alone. Perhaps when you're up at 
the house I can say something. Not here 
—the keeper’s coming. Good-bye!” 

“ Good-bye, friend. Say, one word more 
—did—did your doctor get well?” 

“Yes, the Lord be thanked, he did. 
“Twas a hard pull, but he fetched it. 
Keeper! I’m ready.” 

In the neat general repair shop at Beli- 
field sits an industrious man, who whistles 
at his work. Over the door swings a great 
sign. “Peter Mogley. All Kinds of Re- 
pairing.” He stops his time to speak to an 
assistant. “ Billy, bring me Mr. Sheffield’s 
umbrella. That’s got to be done first of all. 
Then I’m going home to trot that baby of 
mine while his mother’s getting supper. 
You can lock up.”—C. E. World. 





SAMUEL WOLF. 


Pror. SAMUEL Wo tr, one of Indiana 
County’s best educators, who had been 
identified with the schools of Indiana 
County, for over half a century, died some 
months since, at his home in Indiana, Pa., 
aged seventy-six years, one month and four 
days. He was the youngest of nine chil- 
dren. He taught his first school before he 


WILLIAM PENN. 
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was eighteen years old, and as teacher in 
common schools, select schools and for ten 
years as County Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, he rounded out fifty-one years 
of constant, active service. His last term 
was taught in East Mahoning eight years 
ago, and at the County Teachers’ Institute 
that winter he and his son, Ralph, and 
grandson, Samuel Sickenberger, three gene- 
rations of teachers, were grouped together. 
He helped organize the first County Teach- 
ers’ Institute and missed but two in fifty- 
six years. Marion Center Institute, that is 
now holding its 51st annual session, was 
established and fostered by Mr. Wolf, and 
hundreds of boys and girls received that 
impetus for study that made of them am- 
bitious men and women, now occupying po- 
sitions of honor and usefulness. Seven 
years ago he had a partial stroke and had 
since been an invalid most of the time able 
to move around until a few weeks ago 
when he became confined to his room and 
gradually became weaker until the end. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


.; has been the fate of empire builders, 
founders of nations and great cities, 
as time went on, to become dehumanized 
into venerable and revered abstractions, 
demigods rather than men. Thus it was 
with certain Greek and Roman heroes, till 
Plutarch wrote of them; thus it was with ° 
Washington, and sometimes, even here in 
this “fair green country town” he 
founded, we need to be reminded of the 

human side of William Penn. 

William Penn was one of “such as 
fought and sailed and ruled and loved and 
made our world.” We are told by the 
poet that the Lord God comes to such as 
these, and tells them tales of “ Edens newly 
made,” and in his sage young manhood 
William Penn saw visions and dreamed a 
dream, worthy to be compared with that 
of the tinker in Bedford gaol, of a heaven 
on earth, a holy empire, in the new world 
over the sea. But ere he was to realize 
his dream in Pennsylvania, the foes of 
liberty of conscience and freedom of wor- 
ship in England stood athwart the pathway 
of his progress, as Apollyon barred the way 
to Christian, and seemed to say to him, as 
the Prince of Darkness said to Bunyan’s 
hero, “ Here will I spill thy soul.” 

The account of the trial of William Penn 
for the crime of being a Quaker, before 
the bar of the Old Bailey, beginning Sep- 
tember 3, 1670, has scarcely a parallel in 
history. Penn raised the issue far above 
the plane of sectarian controversy ; his first 
words made it clear that he contended for 
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the fundamental and inalienable right of a 
free-born Englishman to have and to hold, 
with no man’s let or hindrance, his own 
opinions. To Penn’s dignified remon- 
strance that the indictment is illegal, since 
no law has been cited, the Judge, Sir 
Thomas Howell, Recorder of London, an- 
swers: “You are an impertinent fellow. 
Will you teach the court what law is? It 
is lex non scripta—the unwritten law.” 
Presently, tired of hearing the brave, 
straightforward speech of the prisoner, the 
Judge exclaims: “Take him away! My 
Lord (addressing the Lord Mayor), if you 
do not take some course with this pestilent 
fellow, to stop his mouth, we shall not be 
able to do anything to-night.” And the 
Lord Mayor, Sir Samuel Starling, at that 
exclaims, as the rabbble of Vanity Fair 
cried out against Faithful, “Take him 
away! take him away!” The trial pro- 
ceeds after Penn has been put in a “bale 
dock,” where he can neither see nor be 
seen, at the opposite end of the room. 
Penn’s comrade, the old Cromwellian sol- 
dier, Captain Mead, is put on the stand, 
and the Lord Mayor tells him, “ You de- 
serve to have your tongue cut out.” When 
the case is given into the hands of the 
jury, they acquit Captain Mead and find 
William Penn guilty of speaking to a com- 
pany in a church. The infuriated Judge 
declares, “ You shall be locked up, without 
meat, drink, fire and tobacco. We will 
have a verdict by the help of God, or you 
shall starve for it.” One of the jurymen 
pleads that he is ill and cannot endure the 
hardship. “ You are as strong as any of 
them,” says Lord Mayor Starling. ‘“ Hold 
your principles and—starve.” Next day 
the jury brings in the same verdict, and 
Starling tells the foreman, “I will cut your 
throat as soon as I can.” A third time 
they reach the same conclusion, and Penn 
from his cage protests magnificently 
against the Judge’s refusal to receive it. 


Howell—My Lord, you must take a course 
with that fellow. 

Starling—Stop his mouth. Gaoler, bring 
fetters, and stake him to the ground. 

Penn—Do your will. I care not for your 
fetters. 

After three days and nights of fasting, 
without water, in a chamber “ unutterably 
foul” and destitute of furniture, the jury 
still insists upon the same conclusion, and 
eventually on the payment of fines William 
Penn and the doughty captain are released. 

No wonder the “cabined, ample spirit” 
of the indomitable Quaker yearned for the 
day when he might carry out his “ Holy 
Experiment” and establish his religious 
democracy beyond the reach of “the 
thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of 
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the Lord.” The noble saying of Stephen, 
King of Poland, was a favorite one with 
the founder of Pennsylvania, “I am a king 
of men, but not of consciences; king of 
bodies, not of souls.” And when, by the 
discharge of the debt of sixteen thousand 
pounds due from the throne to his father, 
forty-seven thousand square miles—almost 
the area of England—passed into Penn’s 
possession, freedom of conscience, the 
equality of men before the law, the liberty 
of the individual, all on the broad, under- 
lying substratum of the recognized brother- 
hood of man, were the foundation stones 
of his ideal Commonwealth. Penn, thor- 
oughly apprized of Harrington’s Oceana 
and Locke’s Constitution for the Carolinas 
and More’s Utopia, was no mere bookish 
theoric, but a practical man of business, 
and “little men of little soul” were long 
in ruining his great plantation, the develop- 
ment of whose prosperity their maladmin- 
istration retarded for a while, but could 
not permanently prevent. 

The human William Penn is in those 
words of counsel to his children: “Keep 
upon the square, for God sees you; there- 
fore, do your duty, and be sure you see 
with your own eyes, and hear with your 
own ears. Entertain no.lurchers, cherish 
no informers for gain or revenge; use no 
tricks; fly to no devices to support or cover 
injustice; but let your hearts be upright 
before the Lord, trusting in Him above 
the contrivances of men, and none shall 
be able to hurt or supplant you.” 





HAVE YOU LEARNED TO SAY 
“cc NO 7%) 


ELBERT HUBBARD. 


gin oo makes the crab apple, but 
without man’s help she could never 
Nature makes the 
man, but unless man takes charge of him- 
self he will never evolve into a master. 
He will remain forever a crab apple man. 
So nature requires a man to co-operate 


evolve the pippen. 


with her. And, of course, by this state- 
ment I fully admit that man is but a higher 
manifestation of nature. Nature knows 
nothing of time—time is for man. And 
the fleeing quality of time is what makes 
it so valuable to us. If life were without 
limit we would do nothing. Life without 
death would be appalling. It would be a 
day without an end—a day with no night 
of rest. Death is change—and death is a 
manifestation of life. 

We are allowed to live during good be- 
havior, and this is what leads men towards 
truth, justice and beauty, for these things 
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mean happiness instead of misery. We 
work because time is short; and through 
this work we evolve. The master is a man 
who has worked wisely and intelligentiy, 
and through habit has come to believe in 
himself. Men are strong just in propor- 
tion as they have the ability to say “ No,” 
and stand by it. 

Look back in your own life—what was 
it caused you the most worry, wear, vexa- 
tion, loss and pain? Wasn’t it because 
you failed to say “No” at certain times, 
and stick to it? This vice of inability to 
say “No” comes from lack of confidence 
in yourself. You think too much of opin- 
ions of other people and not enough of 
your own. “Put your name right here— 
it is only a matter of form, you know— 
just between friends.” And you sign your 
name. The years go by, and there comes 
a time when you pay for your weakness 
in blood and tears. And the real fact is 
that the good opinion of the best people 
comes from your saying “ No,” and not a 
weakly yielding and putting down your 


name to a subscription, a contract or an 


acknowledgment which was none of yours. 
Cultivate self-confidence and learn to say 
“No.” It is a great thing to be a man, 
but it is a finer thing to be a master—of 
yourself. 





THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM. 


BY R. E. LARAMY, 
Supt. of Schools, Phenixville, Pa. 


HALL it be Elective Courses or Elec- 
tive Subjects? In proposing this 
question to ourselves we seem to have 
assumed that there is to be an election of 
some sort. The total disregard of all dif- 
ferences of ability, inclination, and circum- 
stances in pupils as illustrated in the only 
too recent and perhaps still lingering 
method which holds all to the same hard 
and fast line has been weighed in the bal- 
ances and has been found wanting. And 
having passed judgment upon it we now 
find ourselves surprised that this fashion 
of the single prescribed course should have 
persisted so long, in spite of the teachings 
of Comenius, Rousseau, and many others 
of our educational reformers. Poverty of 
means and poverty of equipment in school 
directors, in school masters and in school 
houses combined long to retain this short- 
sighted policy. The writer of this paper 
less than three years ago took charge of a 
school which had almost entirely a single 
prescribed course. The only exception 
was that Latin did not remain obligatory 
after Czsar began his campaigns. It 
yielded now to Book-keeping, now to Eng- 
lish; the only one of the “old guard” 





forced to capitulate and pursue his way 
with bowed head. 

We have decided then to permit election 
on the part of the pupils. The great cry 
which arose everywhere when this idea 
was broached has largely subsided and 
many of its elements have been proven 
unfounded, the timorous shakings of the 
hidebound conservative unwilling to take 
a step which was plain and urgent. But 
the step has been taken and the question 
of this morning is concerning a further 
step: Shall we have Elective Courses or 
Elective Subjects? Shall we have several 
prescribed courses rather than one, and 
permit our pupils to select a course, being 
employed thereafter in the fixed policy of 
the one chosen, or shall the whole field lie 
open for selection according to the varied 
needs? We are of the belief on the whole 
that if the essential principle of election in 
secondary work is true and a correct basis. 
for our planning in school arrangements,. 
it will be found to be not partly true and 
partly applicable, but wholly true and 
wholly applicable. In short, we shall be- 
forced to throw our whole body of work- 
open to selection. 

In connection with the discussion at this: 
time we understand our own peculiar con- 
ditions. We represent small high schools 
of a few hundred pupils at the most and’ 
with a small corps of teachers, perhaps: 
only two, it may be only one. These con- 
ditions prescribe natural restrictions upom 
the development of this plan in our respec-- 
tive schools and immediately make the free: 
and open selection to be not so broad after’ 
all; so that the principal who is fearful of 
the dangers in a system of elective studies: 
must see most of these dangers vanish if 
he but faces the narrowness of his situa- 
tion. His limitations are his safeguard. 
With a large enrollment, a large and able 
corps of instructors, and ample equipment, 
the school may be able to offer a large 
number of courses. For these same facili- 
ties it may better serve its members by a 
system of elective studies subject to such 
natural restrictions as are inferred above 
and by such other imposed restrictidns as 
are inherent in the development of the 
pupil and in the sequence of studies. On 
the other hand, if the school is small, has 
few teachers and limited equipment, it will 
be able to offer only a few courses, per- 
haps three at the most, and we feel confi- 
dent will better serve its members by op- 
portunity to choose openly within its lim- 
ited number of studies. On what grounds 
then do we base this conclusion? We 
shall suggest a few: 

1. The course elective system gives 
choice at one time and is but partly based 
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upon the principle of election by the indi- 
vidual. After the course is chosen the 
individual pupil is still held for his school 
time to a prescribed order of studies. His 
own development and acquaintance with 
his work as he proceeds have little oppor- 
tunity to function for him in, the better 
planning of his work. 

2. The course elective system rests upon 
the belief that pupils will naturally divide 
into several large groups each having its 
single major tendency, in line with which 
the other subjects for that course are 
chosen by the school authorities. It al- 
lows no opportunity for choice among what 
might be called the minor or accessory 
subjects, out of which may come after all 
the inspiration or finally the major ele- 
ment of the student’s work and career. 

3. The course elective system tends to 
make the high school the final or special- 
izing school, a task which belongs to the 
university. We believe it can be well 
maintained that even where high-school 
work is most directly training for immedi- 
ate definite work in the outside world, the 
main motive of teachers in charge should 
be culture and the wider fitting of the 
pupil’s powers. 

4. In the system of prescribed courses 
the basis of selection is somewhat differ- 
ent from the more elastic and continuing 
scheme of election in studies. A course is 
chosen with a view largely to remote fu- 
ture actions of the pupil, perhaps at the 
very outset of his secondary career and 
assumes too much that the previous train- 
ing and introduction to the various phases 
of school education has fitted him to under- 
stand the most profitable tendency of his 
powers. It does not allow sufficient oppor- 
tunity for the better judgment of the 
schoolmaster to combat the probably short- 
sighted policy of the parent who in most 
cases gives little attention thereafter to 
the trend of the boy or girl’s work because 
the question of election does not again 
arise. 

5. Finally, to become true to the prin- 
ciple at the base of any elective system, the 
system of prescribed courses. will find it- 
self compelled to become more and more 
elastic; either the number of courses will 
be increased until it approaches approxi- 
mately the number of pupils or the re- 
quirements and conditions will be so modi- 
fied that it will become practically a sys- 
tem of elective studies. It would be better 
then if worked out on the latter basis. 

On the other hand the system of elective 
subjects is prone to many difficulties and 
open to many objections which we need 
not mention at this time, partly because 
they are patent to all school workers and 
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partly because they belong more properl 
in the discussion of the restrictions whic 
they make necessary. Keeping these re- 
strictions well in mind, we are likely to 
find that this form meets the needs of an 
approved educational aim with much better 
results. It is true, no doubt, that the 
straight course, made liberal but rigidly 
enforced, has some of the good qualities 
so ardently claimed for it by Prof. Miin- 
sterberg, but is it as yet proven that a bet- 
ter process of serving an elective system 
might not produce the same excellent 
qualities? It is also true, no doubt, that 
faults have developed in the purely elec- 
tive system as advocated and carried out 
by President Eliot. These have been well 
set forth by a member of the Harvard cor- 
poration, Charles Francis Adams, in his 
Phi Beta Kappa address at Columbia in 
1906. But can it be claimed that these 
faults should lead us farther than to meet 
the situation by proper attention to the 
needs inherent in a system as yet in its 
infancy and not yet perfected, if indeed 


‘any such quality as perfection may be im- 


agined in educational propositions? 

The present tendency in educational 
theory is almost entirely biological. The 
influences reaching out from the develop- 
ment of evolutionary science have cer- 
tainly penetrated the educational world. 
Present-day students are founding the 
basis for training toward social efficiency 
in the laws evolved from biological sci- 
ence. Perhaps we are swinging too far 
in that direction, but we believe it alto- 
gether probable that the most earnest 
advocate of aims purely cultural and moral 
will find he must substantiate his methods 
on these same foundations. If this tend- 
ency then be correct, the system of elective 
subjects is the one of the two before us 
which meets the situation. 

The advocates of the course system have 
held with much seriousness that by this 
plan all pupils will be trained along the 
lines or in the studies which have approved 
themselves in the process of time as the 
studies of most cultural value. The edu- 
cators are by no means agreed with regard 
to the cultural value of Latin, Geometry, 
Botany or something else, this objection 
seems at first to have some weight. What- 
ever statistics there are, however, upon the 
subject fail to support the assumption that 
these subjects are neglected under the elec- 
tive subject system. The studies of more 
probable cultural value have gained rather 
than lost where the election is thrown 
open. It is decrying too much the inher- 
ent strong qualities of these subjects, the 
judgment of parents, the ambitious im- 
pulses of children and our own influence 
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to assume that all children will follow 
merely the lines of least resistance.. We 
are too prone to remember that lazy boy 
or girl who shirks and to fail to recall that 
serious boy or girl who works, in some 
cases earnestly, and in some even too hard. 
The latter class are less in our attention 
because they do not force themselves upon 
it, but they are with us, as you know, and 
they are the best feature of our school 
lives. 

We have avoided giving the concrete 
instances under these various statements. 
Our own experiences in secondary work 
have been derived as follows: Six years 
in a private parochial school, academic 
department, where a system of elective 
subjects was in force—with the necessary 
restrictions. Two years as principal of a 
high school of 200 pupils following a sys- 
tem of three separate courses beginning in 
the second high-school year. Last and at 
present a superintendent’s term of nearly 
three years having a high school develop- 
ing toward a system of elective subjects, 
though greatly restricted, we must admit, 
by what has been happily termed the “ ex- 
igencies of the situation.” 

In the first school parents were usually 
somewhat fitted to pass judgment upon 
elections and a nice relation existed be- 
tween instructors and pupils, much of the 
true homelike atmosphere, and the results 
were quite satisfactory. In the high school 
with three elective courses there was much 
improvement over the old one-course sys- 
tem we had ourselves pursued in the same 
high school. One had often to deal, how- 
ever, with difficulties arising from the fix- 
edness of the courses. Many of these 
were real and perplexing. At one time a 
debate was held in the various society sec- 
tions on the respective merits of the scien- 
tific and the commercial courses. The de- 
baters for the commercial course were 
taken from that department and argued 
their case with great earnestness, but it 
was a striking fact that though the com- 
mercial course was good and especially 
successful in securing good positions for 
its graduates, a majority of the debaters on 
their teams after a few years were pursu- 
ing studies in other directions and are now 
handicapped by the course which restricted 
them in their high-school days to a special 
groove. Qur present experience with the 
introduction of election of studies on a 
small scale makes us to desire larger fa- 
cilities of every kind to broaden the field 
of selection. 

In conclusion, we believe that the sys- 
tem of elective courses is a move in the 
right direction, but does not go far enough. 
It will not meet so well as the other the 
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needs of those preparing for college and 
other special directions, nor will it so well 
meet the cultural needs of the pupil as he 
develops. It brings injustice probably to 
the best pupils and may miss meeting the 
needs of the weaker. The system of elec- 
tive studies is right in principle. We are 
concerned then with the question of its 
natural and necessary restrictions and the 
burden of our study and effort should be 
given to their solution. 


THE SUNDAY IN THE HOME. 


BY MOTHERS AND OTHERS WHO HAVE SOLVED 
THE PROBLEM. 


Seo are hints for perplexed mothers 

who do not know “ what to do next” 
for the children while training them to keep 
the Sabbath Day. A wealth of similar 
plans is given in a book recently compiled 
by The Sunday School Times, entitled 
“Pleasant Sunday Afternoons.” It may 
be ordered for fifty cents, postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY DRAWER. 

Now that the old Puritan Sabbath is 
gone never to return, the question of how 
to give the day some special meaning to our 
children is a difficult one. Our modern 
Donald and Dorothy are certainly not go- 
ing to sit primly through the long hours as 
did little Eliphalet and Rebecca Ann of long 
ago,—nor do we wish them to. Yet it 
seems more than distressing that our chil- 
dren should know none of the sweet sacred- 
ness of a day set apart from all other days. 
I wish to tell you how the problem was 
solved with two dream-children of mine, 
who may be real, too. 

When I first knew them,—or dreamed of 
them,—they were fine, manly, mischievous, 
quick-tempered boys of about five and seven 
years, and were already familiar with their 
Sunday drawer. Just when it was intro- 
duced into the household mechanism I do’ 
not know, but presumably when the oldest 
child began to learn of God and his ways. 
The age of religious curiosity comes at 
such different times with different children 
that I cannot tell you just when it was; 
but, at any rate, at some time in the boys’ 
childhood, a special Sunday drawer had 
been well stocked with playthings, and the 
plan inaugurated. 

Saturday evening the boys ransacked the 
house from top to bottom, gathering up all 
the weekday toys and books, and putting 
them on two shelves in the playroom closet. 
When they were all in place, the mother, 
father, or both, inspected the shelves, and 
cecided which boy had done his work best, 
always explaining why the decision was 
made. Several things entered into the de-' 
cision, such as the number of toys collected 
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and: the neatness and wisdom of the ar- 
rangement. A great pile of toys, carelessly 
put away, would be passed by in favor of a 
few neatly arranged; but no neatness could 
count in the face of such unwisdom as put- 
ting a heavy iron train on top of a frail, 
breakable thing. The boys became such 
adepts that it was sometimes difficult to 
decide which pile was the better, but when 
the decision was made, to the successful 
boy was handed the key to the Sunday 
drawer, and he took it proudly to bed with 
him, to use it as early in the morning as he 
felt inclined. 

When the Sunday drawer was opened, 
the children had a beautiful day that was 
set off from all other days by special de- 
lights. If that had been all, it would have 
been a great gain over the usual Sunday 
where no difference is made in the play- 
things, but that was a very small part of 
the teachings of that wonderful drawer. 
The idea of the sacredness, as well as the 
difference of the day, was well brought out. 
When toys became battered or injured, it 
was simply explained that they were no 
longer fit for the Sunday drawer, for God’s 
day requires our best, and the toy was put 
among the every-day ones. This was made 
a slight reflection on the toy, and had the 
effect of making the children a little more 
careful not to have their playthings put in 
a lower grade. 

The method of keeping the Sunday 
drawer full was even more interesting. 
Sometimes things were merely bought by 
the parents and put in the drawer, to be 
found by the children the next Sunday, but 
usually the children earned the toys, yet 
not as things are ordinarily earned. 
Young as the children were, the ideas of 
real chivalry and nobility had been instilled, 
and they understood that the act must be 
unselfish and the motive pure that earned 
a toy for the Sunday drawer. If one of 
them did an especially generous deed, gave 
up something he greatly cherished in a way 
the was nobly free from self-gratulation, or 
conquered a too-quick temper, it was 
deemed an event worthy of celebrating with 
an addition to their Sunday treasures. If, 
however, self-seeking, pride, or the expec- 
tation of gain, was seen to have entered 
into the deed, it was judged worthy of an 
every-day toy, but not of a Sunday one. 
The amount of money to be spent on these 
toys was never large, and was decided by 
the parents. 

The idea of difference was carried out in 
the actual buying of the toys, too. Other 


playthings might be bought by the parents - 


or the children alone, but when a Sunday 
toy was to be bought, as many of the family 
went as possible, and the occasion was 
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made into a treat in some way, either by a 
trolley-ride, soda-water, candy, or a visit 
to the park in addition to the visit to the 
toy-store or book-store. The boys’ selected 
the things, subject to two limitations: that 
the toys should not be too noisy or too secu- 
lar. Thus horns, the card games except of 
a biblical or educational nature, tools, gar- 
den sets, etc., were barred, but a very 
wide range of toys and books was left. 

The plan worked beautifully for several 
years, growing in effectiveness, and the 
boys becoming themselves better judges of 
their own motives, and requiring of them- 
selves a higher standard in meriting addi- 
tions to their Sunday stock of enjoyment. 
I do not know whether it will be carried on, 
with necessary modifications, to young 
manhood or not; but I see no reason for 
its being stopped short of that time if at all. 

I know that these boys are natural and 
healthy, and that they and their Sunday 
playthings are by no means “ pious”; but 
I know, too, that to them Sunday is always 
a delight, and is in the fullest measure dif- 
ferent from other days. They have 
learned, also, that only the best should be 
given to God, and only pure motives and 
unselfish deeds are worthy of his day, and 
truly in that there is “great gain,” as the 
good Book phrases it—Jessie Rose Smith, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


WHAT’S WHAT IN THE BIBLE. 


In homes where there are young children 
a portion of the Lord’s Day may well be 
devoted to Scripture games. In no other 
way can knowledge of the Bible be so 
quickly and so easily acquired. The fol- 
lowing little game, which can easily be 
made at home will be found appropriate 
for this purpose: 

Directions.—Take fifty small white cards. 
and write or type-write on them the ques- 
tions given below. The answer given after 
each question is not to be written on the 
card; it is given here only for the con- 
venience of the reader. Seat the players. 
in a circle around the table, and deal out 
the cards, one at a time, until each has a 
certain number,—three, four or five. 
Place the remainder of the pack, face 
downward, on the table. Let A (the first 
player) ask B (the player on his right) the 
question on one of his cards. If B can 
answer, he takes the card, and .A draws 
another from the pack. If B fails, A passes 
the question to C (the next player on the 
right), and so on around the circle. Who- 
ever gives the answer gets the card. The 
one holding the most cards at the end wins 
the game. The questions may be as fol- 
lows: 

1. What did Gideon’s band carry when 
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they went against the Midianites? Trum- 
pets, pitchers, and lamps. 

2. With what did Samson slay a thousand 
men? The jaw-bone of an ass. 

3. What did Jacob give Joseph that 
made his brothers jealous? A coat of many 
colors. 7 

4. What did Nicodemus bring to anoint 
the body of Jesus? A hundred pounds 
weight of myrrh and aloes. 

5. In what was Paul let down through a 
window in Damascus? A basket. 

6. With what did Jesus feed five thou- 
sand men? Five loaves and two fishes. 

7. What remedy was used to save Heze- 
kiah’s life? A lump of figs. 

8. What did the Ephesians burn when 
they became Christians? Their books of 
magic. 

g. For what did Elisha ask Elijah? A 
double portion of his spirit. 

10. What was kept in the ark of the cov- 
enant? The tables of the law, a pot of 
manna, and Aaron’s rod that budded. 

11. What did David use to kill Goliath? 
A stone shot from a sling. 

12. What did the children of Israel eat 
in the wilderness? Manna and quails. 

13. What did Hezekiah destroy because 
the children of Israel began to worship it? 
The brazen serpent. 


14. What did the spies bring back from 


the land of Canaan? ‘The grapes of 
Eshcol. 

15. Of what did Aaron make the golden 
calf? The golden earrings in the people’s 
ears. 

16. What gave Paul the text of his ser- 
ee in Athens? An altar to the Unknown 

od. 

17. What did the Lord send to feed 
Elijah at Cherith? The ravens. 

18. What did Paul make to earn a living? 
Tents. 

19. What was kept in the Holy of 
Holies? The ark of the covenant. 

20. For what did Esau sell his birthright? 
A mess of pottage. 

21. What did the dove bring to the ark 
after the flood? An olive leaf. 

22. With what did Eve tempt Adam? 
The fruit of the tree in the midst of the 
garden (not an apple; see Gen. 3: I-12). 

23. With what did Jehoakim cut the 
prophecy of Jeremiah? A penknife. 

24. What led the Wise Men to Christ? 
The star of Bethlehem. 

25. What did the spies give Rahab to 
bind in her window? A scarlet thread. 

26. What did Abraham give Melchise- 
dec? A tenth of all the spoils. 

27. What did God put at the entrance of 
Eden to guard the Tree of Life? A 
flaming sword. 
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28. What was the token of God’s cove- 
nant with ‘Noah? The bow set in the 
cloud. 

29. What did Jochebed make for her 
baby when she put him into the river? An 
ark of bulrushes. 

30. What did Jacob see in his dream at 
Bethel? <A ladder with angels going up 
and down. 

31. With what did Jael kill Sisera? A 
hammer and nail. 

32. What did Noah’s descendants build 
that displeased God? The tower of Babel. 

33- What did the children of Israel carry 
around Jericho? The ark of the covenant. 

34. What did the soldiers put on the head 
of Jesus? A crown of thorns. 

35. What did the Lord make for Adam 
and Eve after the fall? Coats of skins. 

36. What sacred burden did Moses carry 
out of Egypt? The bones of Joseph. 

37. What did Nadab and Abihu offer 
before the Lord that caused them to be 
put to death? Strange fire. 

38. What was torn from top to bottom 
during the crucifixion? The veil of the 
temple. 

39. What led the children of Israel out 
of Egypt and through the wilderness? A 
pillar of cloud by day and fire by night. 

40. For what did the soldiers gamble at 
the foot of the cross? The garments of 
Jesus. 

41. What did Elijah drop from the 
chariot of fire as he went to heaven? His 
mantle. 

42. What did Lot’s wife turn into? A 
pillar of salt. 

43. What overshadowed the mercy seat 
he the Holy of Holies? Two golden cheru- 

im. 

44. What weapon did David take wher 
he fled from Saul? The sword of Goliath. 

45. With what did Judas betray Jesus? 
A kiss. 

46. What appeared, writing on the wall, 
at Belshazzar’s feast? The fingers of 2 
man’s hand. 

47. What did Moses break when he 
found the children of Israel worshiping the 
golden calf? The tables of the law. 

48. What did the Shunammite prepare 
= "cua A prophet’s chamber on the 
wall. 

49. What did Naaman want Elisha to 
give him to take back to Syria? Two 
mules’ burden of earth. 

50. What were the first presents given to 
Jesus? The gold and frankincense and 
myrrh brought by the Wise Men.—Belle 
M. Brain, Detroit, Mich. 


A BIBLE SCRAP-BOOK. 


My children had been given a Sunday 
scrap-book, each page of which was 
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headed with the name of an animal, bird, 
insect or flower, found in the Bible. One 
page was assigned for each day. 

On Sunday afternoon the mother met 
with the children who had previously found 
all the verses they could containing the 
word at the head of that day’s page. 
These verses were written down in order 
under the name, thus. 

1. Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways and be wise: which having no 
guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth her 
meat in the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest (Prov. 6: 6-8). 

2. The ants are a people not strong, yet 
they prepare their meat in the summer 
(Prov. 30: 25). 

After all the verses had been copied 
down, each child was allowed to paste on 
a picture representing the subject. After 
a general talk on the day’s topic, the mother 
drew from the children the lesson to be 
learned, and this she wrote in the scrap- 
book, thus finishing the page. 

Another good idea I found in. an On- 
tario home. The children had a block-map 
of the Holy Land, and after thé Sunday- 
school lesson had been studied the map was 
pieced together, and all the places men- 
tioned in the lesson were marked on the 
map. The places were marked with tiny 
flags on pins—Mrs. A. Lillian Dunsmore, 
Rocanville, Canada. 


i 


PRACTICAL REFORESTATION. 


<i active prosecution of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company’s plans for 
the growing of trees suitable for ties, and 
the recent gift to Harvard University of a 
timber tract of 2,300 acres in Massachusetts 
for the establishment of a forest laboratory 
for the study and practice of scientific for- 
estry, are two different aspects of the slow 
awakening of the public consciousness to 
the seriousness of the situation with re- 
spect to the national lumber supply. While 
the one represents the commercial instinct 
of self-preservation, a timely precaution 
against the impending disaster of a possi- 
ble entire failure of the tie supply, the 
other is along the lines on which the future 
problem will have to be met and solved. 
The country is now consuming annually 
three times the annual growth of timber on 
its forest lands, and the estimate has been 
made that unless radical action shall be 
taken at once the life of the remaining 
forests of the United States cannot be pro- 
longed more than forty or fifty years at 
the outside. 

What the Pennsylvania Railroad is doing 
in the planting and cultivation of two and 
a quarter million trees in this and other 
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States, what the lead pencil manufacturers 
have done in the acquisition of the small 
remaining areas of red cedar growth, will 
have to be done on a scale of vast magni- 
tude and in the immediate future. That 
work of reforestation will call for trained 
and educated direction, and this is what 
the Harvard reserve is designed to supply, 
It places the university in a position to do 
a pre-eminent service to the country, and 
promises to yield results which in propor- 
tion to the first cost may far transcend any 
modern benefactions. 





THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 
BY J. P. MCCASKEY, 


‘ie question as to whether or not the 
Bible shall be kept in the schools is not 
unlike the old issue as to the abolition of 
slavery, that “sum of all villanies.” They 
legislated, and the courts decided, and the 
worldly-wise man, and the shrewd time- 
server, and all the host of easy-going or 
interested parties were convinced of the 
political wisdom of the institution. But 
there were brave souls who said, “ God’s 
law is higher than man’s law. We stand 
with God, and not for mammon.” It was 
the irrepressible conflict between right and 
wrong, and at last that black stain, dyed 
blood-red, disappeared from the flag. So 
this blot upon statute books in some parts 
of the land, which forbids the teaching of 
God and of simple Bible truth in the schools 
will be washed away—not in blood and 
horror, but because men have grown wiser 
to see and to know that God’s Book is the 
foundation rock upon which is built up all 
that is best in our modern civilization. We 
talk of higher education. Let us have the 
highest. Teach that the body is a sacred 
thing, and to be thought of as such; that 
the world is God’s own store-house of won- 
ders, manifold and unceasing; that we are 
His children; and that the Bible is largely 
the revealed will of our unseen Father. 
Let us, in doing this, see to it that the 
memory of childhood and youth is richly 
stored with the great thoughts of poet and 
prophet and sage, of good men and good 
women of all times, nor permit the young 
life of those under our care to be wholly 
frittered away in the little thoughts and 
aims of the little books which are so largely 
the staple of our schoolroom experience. 
Let us teach our boys and girls many things 
from the Bible, among them the old nine- 
tieth psalm, believed to be the oldest psalm 
in the book, “a prayer of Moses, the man 
of God,” which opens with the majestic 
thought, “ Lord, Thou hast been our dwell- 
ing-place in all generations,” and closes 
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with the petition, in the very spirit of the 
gospel of wonder as of grace, “Let Thy 
work appear unto Thy servants, and Thy 
glory unto their children. And let the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us: 
and establish Thou the work of our hands 
upon us; yea, the work of our hands es- 
tablish Thou it.” And let us live and labor 
as if in more hearty sympathy with the 
brave man, set apart and quite forgotten, 
who said: “ The whole world is my parish, 
and to do good is my religion.” 

We reason so much! Let us believe 
more. The leaf of yonder maple, is it an 
accident or is it a thought of God? This 
wonderful hand, this eye, this ear, this 
brain, this heart—is it all an accident or is 
it of God? This wonderful watch, with 
its complex mechanism, that keeps record 
of how the great world is rolling upon its 
axis—is it an accident or the result of de- 
sign and human skill? Let us believe! 
Over two of the triple doorways of an 
Italian cathedral there are inscriptions 
spanning the splendid arches. Over one is 
carved a beautiful wreath of roses; and 
underneath the legend, “ All that pleases is 
but for a moment.” Over the other is 
a sculptured cross, and the words, “ All 
that troubles is but for a moment.” But 
underneath the great central entrance to 


the main aisle is the inscription, “That 


only is important which is eternal.” Let us 
in our school work and life, learn and know, 
believe and teach, as much of that great 
lesson as lies within our power. 


tie 
—— 


POLICE DOGS OF NEW YORK CITY. 





“Bow, wow, wow!” is the new police 
call. New York city now has five dog 
policemen on duty, and if these canine 
sleuths prove valuable other American cities 
may adopt the innovation. The dogs are 
imported, like the idea. They were brought 
over from Ghent, in Belgium, where eight 
years ago the first dog policeman in history 
became a full-fledged member of the force. 
Now Ghent has a regular dog squad, while 
Paris has a hundred dogs on her police 
force, and other European cities use trained 
canines as thief catchers. 

Some months ago the New York. police 
department determined to investigate the 
European dog police system with a view 
to adopting it in case it should prove feas- 
ible. Many horrible crimes had been com- 
mitted by miscreants in lonely spots, the 
criminal escaping. It was believed that 
dogs might render valuable aid in catching 
the villains. Accordingly Police Lieuten- 


ant Wakefield, who was an expert on dogs, 


was sent over to Belgium. Wakefield thor- 
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oughly studied the dog division of the 
Ghent police force, learning just how to 
educate the canines for their duties in 
public life. The American police officer 
several times donned the uniform and hel- 
met of the Ghent patrolman and walked a 
beat, a regular patrolman being in civilian 
clothing and serving as assistant in show- 
ing off the fine points of the dog. 

The chief thing that Lieutenant Wake- 
field learned in dog education for police 
duty was that the animal must be taught 
to know and respect the police uniform 
rather than the man inside it. 

Wakefield bought five Belgian sheep dogs 
six months old and brought them across the 
sea. One died the day after arrival, so to 
keep the force up to the desired number 
an American canine was added. The quin- 
tette of young dogs was taken to an old 
residence in a park in the upper part of the 
city and “matriculated” at once in 
America’s first and only police dog college. 
For four months Lieutenant Wakefield, as 
principal of the school, taught the dogs how 
to learn to do police duty. The first rule 
was that only uniformed policemen were to 
feed them. Another policeman, in civilian 
dress, was assigned to snatch away the dish 
of food just as each dog began to eat with 
a relish and to do other tantalizing things. 
In this way the dogs were taught to look 
upon men in police uniforms as their friends 
and to regard all others with distrust. 

Every day at stated intervals the dogs 
were taken out in the park for exercise and 
training. Each dog was muzzled, so that 
he could not bite, but he was left free to 
do all the barking he liked. While Lieu- 
tenant Wakefield would hold a dog in 
leasch one of the policemen in an old suit 
of citizen’s clothes would impersonate the ° 
bad man to be captured. He would slink © 
around among the trees. When Lieutenant 
Wakefield released the dog with the order, 
“attack!” there was immediate trouble for 
the man in plain clothes. The dog assailed 
him fiercely, either tripping him up by twist- 
ing between his legs or bowling him over 
by jumping against his back with the fifty 
pounds avoirdupois of Mr. Dog. The dogs 
were taught to continue the attack if ‘the 
captive attempted to arise, but if he lay 
still they were merely to sit and guard him 
until the arrival of a man in uniform. 
Each dog learned that he was to cease at- 
tack instantly when the officer cried 
“Down!” Thus, in case the dog should 
attack an innocent bystander just because 
said bystander was not in police uniform, 
the policeman could protect the citizen, or, 
in case of a guilty person, he could pre- 
serve the prisoner, to be dealt with by the 
courts. 

It is fully proved that the dogs respect 
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the uniform and not the man by the fact 
that Patrolman Beckman, who fed the 
animals twice a day during their college 
course, was the same man who in civilian 
clothes acted as the supposed crook. The 
dogs leaped at him viciously when ordered 
to attack, but when Beckman was in uni- 
form they appeared to both venerate and 
fear him. 

Lieutenant Wakefield found much diff- 
culty in procuring suitable police dogs in 
Europe. That fact should encourage our 
ambitious American dogs. Since one of the 
five police dogs in New York is an Ameri- 
can and has proved that he can absorb 
police education like a Belgian there is ex- 
cellent prospect that many of our own de- 
serving dogs now running around out of 
jobs owing to the financial stringency or 
other causes may be elected to the police 
force. All they have to do is to make good. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 


ey was announced, recently, that King Ed- 

ward had decorated Florence Nightin- 
gale with the Order of Merit. This order 
was established by the King, in 1902, for 
the recognition of especially distinguished 
services in all walks of life. Miss Nightin- 
gale is the first woman on whom it has 
been bestowed, and it is not likely that the 
King could have bestowed it more worthily. 
This venerable ladv, now more than eighty- 
four years of age, has the proud satisfac- 
tion of knowing, during her lifetime, the 
exalted place her name will have in his- 
tory after she has passed away from the 
scenes of her usefulness. Few persons 
have ever lived who have accomplished 
more for the relief of suffering and for the 
physical welfare of mankind than Miss 
Nightingale. It has been her life work 
to mitigate the devil’s work in war, to heal 
the wounds that men have inflicted, to im- 
prove the sanitary conditions of armies and 
to remove the causes and conditions which 
are more destructive of life in the ordinary 
army in the field than the weapons of the 
enemy. And it is to the credit of mankind 
that this great nurse and organizer of re- 
lief should receive equal honors with the 
military commanders whose triumph it 
often is to destroy life. 

Florence Nightingale is the daughter of 
wealthy English parents. She was born in 
1823, and early turned her attention to 
nursing the sick and wounded, making a 
study of the science in several of the prin- 
* cipal hospitals of Europe. She won undy- 
ing fame in the Crimean War by her ad- 
mirable work in Constantinople, to which 
city she was sent by the British Govern- 
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ment at the head of a corps of trained 
nurses. The people, in recognition of her 
public services raised, by subscription, a 
purse of £50,000, which she accepted, but 
devoted to the foundation of a training 
school for nurses. She rendered efficient 
aid by her counsel in the American Civil 
War and in the war between France and 
Germany. It would be difficult for the 
King of England to find in the whole 
world a more suitable person upon whom 
to bestow a decoration which was founded 
for the recognition of especially distin- 
guished services to mankind. 


NEW MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


\ ITH the recent invention of instru- 

ments for producing great music, as 
the pianola, it has become possible for each 
person in his private home, with a good 
piano and an instrument for playing it, to 
produce for himself at his leisure, and in 
his best mood for appreciating it, the great- 
est and most difficult works of Beethoven, 
Bach, and others, in careful and adequate 
interpretations by great artists. This 
wonderful invention places great music 
within the means of the aspiring youth who 
wishes to devote his hours to the mastery 
of the esthetics of musical art without 
being obliged to expend vears of busy days 
upon the mechanical effort to master the 
technique. This invention therefore means 
a revolution in the higher and highest study 
of art. Goethe said of high music, “ There 
is a level road leading out from it to each 
of the other great arts, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting’ and poetry.” 

I am eager and anxious to introduce Mr. 
Chilton and his chosen co-workers to the 
educators of the United States, especially 
to the Principals of High Schools, and to 
persuade them to co-operate with Mr. Chil- 
ton in the arrangement of a course of study 
in the great musical artists, both for high 
school pupils in general and for the gifted 
few who may be most profited by a thor- 
ough and systematic course of study in the 
esthetic structure of the great works of 
music. 

I prize almost more than anything else 
in my own career the results that I have 
found from a patient listening to the in- 
strumental interpretation of the Sonatas 
and Symphonies of Beethoven, but each 
special work which I have come to know 
has cost me, not weeks and months, but 
years of study—such study as I have been 
able to give it in the form of attentive 
listening to performances by what are con- 
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sidered fair performers. I know that all 
works of art require the devotion of years 
to get from them the best that they contain. 
It is difficult, and one had better say im- 
possible, to describe the contents of a great 
work of art to one who has not come grad- 
ually to the point of vision where he can 
see it for himself. I think, therefore, that a 
selection of one of the great works of Beeth- 
oven and the listening to its performance 
once a week, forty performances in the 
course of a school year, would, by the close 
of the year, make the entire school familiar 
enough with the work to name it among 
their favorites. A great work comes to 
stand out more and more from the dead 
level of the course of daily experience, and 
by and by, sooner or later, the work is sure 
to make a great impression on the soul. 
It would be one of the greatest educational 
effects at any high school to make all 
pupils know and admire Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony or his Sonata Apassionata. 

The best results in the high school will 
not be obtained from going weekly from 
one great work to another, but from repeat- 
ing some well selected great work of art 
until it becomes a favorite. My own ex- 
perience has been that it has required hun- 
dreds of performances of a great work of 
art, listened to in the best moments, to re- 
veal to me their strength. I admit that my 
capacity in this line is very small, but per- 
severance and the repetition faithfully kept 
up, from time to time, for a year or for 
years, will surely produce in the end the 
great impression sought. 


PERFUNCTORY TEACHERS OF 
LITERATURE. 


N rehearsals of the difficulties of teach- 
ing literature the onus is rarely laid 


at the door of the teacher. There has 
somehow become current an undisputed as- 
sumption that he is all right. Much has 
been said about the inherent difficulty of 
the subject itself; still more about the stu- 
dent as an unwilling or an impossible re- 
cipient of literary instruction. But the 
teacher himself is dealt with by Prof. John 
Erskine, of Amherst College, in the New 
York Evening Post. Far from a well- 
based assumption of the teacher’s own love 
of books, “the fact seems to be,” he be- 
lieves, “that very few teachers of litera- 
ture are habitual enthusiastic readers of 
the books they blame their students for 
not reading.” The teacher’s case is further 
ventilated : 

“Their chosen companions are not 
Spenser, nor Shakespeare, nor Milton, nor 
Dickens, nor Thackeray. Of course, they 





know the books—like the old lady who had 
read the Bible—once. They know what 
the book is about. But through unfa- 
miliarity they have forgotten the zest of 
the story; and by what device can they 
impart it? How often do you hear a 
teacher say comfortably, over his pipe or 
cigar, ‘Somehow Dickens doesn’t take hold 
of me as he used to,’ in a tone that makes 
it look dark for Dickens; and then if your 
own delight in Mrs. Gamp or Mr. Peck- 
sniff is undimmed, and you begin to defend 
your taste, you will find that the professor 
has not read Dickens recently. He will 
lecture to you about him, however, on the 
spot. The pity of it is that so often all that 
is needed to interest a boy in a book is a 
sincere way of intimate praise. In school 
during study-hour Jim detects Bill with a 
non-academic volume under the desk, and 
starts inquiries, to which Bill responds 
from the nearest side of his mouth, ‘It’s 
“Tom Sawyer,” Gee, it’s great!’ And 
Jim is filled with the desire to read. Imag- 
ine the result if Jim’s father had said at 
the dinner-table, ‘ James, I wish you to read 
“Tom Sawyer”; every boy ought to read 
it. Some critics think Mark Twain our 
greatest novelist. The story is of the 
picturesque type,’ etc.” 

The teacher of literature should if pos- 
sible be a writer, Professor Erskine thinks. 
Lest the teacher think first that here is 
justification for efforts to add to his income, 
he is reminded at once that there is no 
necessity for him to rush into print. But 
he should have the creative habit of mind, 
in no matter how humble a degree, he is 
told, as “the best self-protection against 
pedantry.” Further: 

“ The creative habit preserves the appre- 
ciation of literary expression for itself; 
what the poets might have said is less in- 
teresting to the creative mind than what 
they did say. May the number of writers 
who teach increase, as we realize the il- 
lumination, the fervor, the sanity of ap- 
preciation, that are fostered by habitual 
creative work. Even in Germany, where in 
our time the unimaginative mind has had 
its say of literature, the suggestion comes 
at last for poets to teach books. If such 
teaching seems a circumscribed task for a 
winged spirit, as it seemed to Lowell, at 
least it should not seem so to us who be- 
lieve in the power of great ideals over a 
nation’s destiny, and know how ignorant 
the newer generations are of books, where- 
in these great ideals are permanently 
stored. 5, 

“The twofold reward of the poet-teach- 
er’s double calling is increased confidence 
and authority in his work. He pleads for 
his calling when he pleads for any book; 
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to him the Muses are more than a name; 
he is their advocate to generous young 
hearts, open for a short time to noble per- 
suasions, before they are calloused by the 
touch of the world. No wonder if he feels 
both the weight and the consecration of his 
office—to make of that short opportunity 
a tenfold talent; to plead for those voices 
of the race, of whose blood, however 
humbly, he is; to be the embodiment of that 
love which is the intercessor 


Between the gods that live and mortal man. 


To a few such teachers in this country how 
many of us owe how great a debt! To re- 
member them is to be grateful.” 


LIVING IN AN UNREAL WORLD. 
MARTHA CLARK RANKIN. 


T was on a Pullman car between Boston 
and New York that a father asked his 
daughter the name of the river near which 
they were running. “I’m sure I don’t 
know,” was the indifferent answer of the 
stylishly-dressed girl of eighteen or twenty 
who had been spending her time over a 
magazine. 

“ Pshaw, Marion! you must know,” the 
father insisted, with something of irritation 
in his tone, “after all the money I’ve spent 
on your education. Didn’t you ever study. 
geography?” 

“Oh, of course!” said Marion, endeav- 
oring to rise to the occasion; “it’s the 
Hudson.” Then, seeing from her father’s 
face that she had blundered, she continued: 
“Of course we studied geography, but it 
eo so stupid that I never remembered any 
of it. 

“Well,” said the father, “ considering 
that you have been abroad twice and are 
just starting for a winter on the Nile, I 
think it’s about time that you knew some- 
thing of your native land.” And, with the 
help of the map in his timetable, he pro- 
ceeded to give his daughter a practical 
lesson in geography. 

A mother who had overheard the con- 
versation turned to her daughter, a bright- 
looking girl of about 16, and asked the 
same question. “O mother, darling,” was 
the response, as the girl glanced up from 
the novel in which she had been absorbed, 
“T haven’t the vaguest idea. That sort of 
thing never interests me.” 

“But don’t you know what State you are 
in?” continued the mother. 

“Why, Massachusetts, of course,” was 
the reply, “ for it can’t be New York yet.” 

“ And do you think our whole route is in 
those two States?” persisted the mother. 

“Why, yes. Or, at least, I never 
thought anything about it,” and she re- 
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turned to her novel, and the mother said 
no more. 

The observer who had listened to these 
bits of conversation in surprise, fell to 
wondering whether such indifference to the 
rivers, lakes and mountains along their 
routes is general among the bright girls who 
travel so freely over our beautiful land, 
Are these two girls exceptional? When 
all is said, is not their ignorance and indif- 
ference really more reprehensible than that 
of the poor who have had no opportunities 
of travel? Let us take two contrasted 
lives and see how they compare. One 
belongs to the class which in the South 
used to be called “ poor whites,” the other 
to the class of many opportunities and 
abundant means which was represented by 
the two ignorant and uninterested travel- 
ers whom I have already pictured. 

Not a hundred miles from New York 
there lives a poor woman whose front door 
looks out upon the main line of one of the 
greatest railroads in the country. She has 
lived there and seen the passing trains for 
more than fifty years, and yet has never 
been on board of one of them. Just be- 
yond her home the scenery is of wonderful 
variety and beauty, but she has never had 
more than a glimpse of it. Extreme pov- 
erty has been her unfailing portion. 

As a child she never went to school 
because she had to take care of the 
younger children while the mother was 
away at work. As a woman she has had 
to care for her own children. She can 
neither read nor write and cannot even tell 
the time. She sometimes gets up on sum- 
mer mornings two or three hours too early, 
in her fear lest she shall be late in reach- 
ing her employer’s house, where she goes 
for “day’s work.” Living in two rooms 
bare of everything but the merest necessi- 
ties, knowing nothing but hard manual 
labor, her existence seems meager and 
pitiful indeed. 

Her only recreation is a walk to the 
neighboring village to do her “ trading,” 
her only outing the rare occasion when the 
death of a relative gives her a carriage 
ride to the cemetery. Yet, in spite of her 
dull, uninterested, vacant face, she does 
enjoy, in an unconscious sort of way, the 
mountains and the rivers which she sees 
as she comes and goes, and would miss 
them sadly if she moved away. Her life 
is bare enough, but its bareness is the direct 
result of poverty and ignorance. 

The other is a young woman whose ex- 
periences of life have been entirely those 
of wealth and luxury. She never earned 
a dollar in her life, and would, I fear, con- 
sider the suggestion that she should as an 
indignity. She would look upon this other 
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poor woman with disgust and a lurking 
wonder whether there was anything in 
common between them save a bare human- 
ity. Brought up in a beautiful city home 
(with a summer cottage at the seashore 
for variety), she has had every advantage 
of education and culture and is familiar 
with many of the large cities of this and 
other countries. 

Not long ago she might have been seen, 
dressed with the perfect taste of costly sim- 
plicity, seated in a parlor car absorbed in 
the latest “best seller.” It was autumn, 
and she was traveling by the side of one 
of the most beautiful rivers in the world, 
in a year and week when the foliage was 
of unusual brilliance and variety. Arrived 
at her destination, her hostess asked if she 
had not enjoyed the river. 

“River!” she answered somewhat 
vaguely. “Was there a river? Do you 
know, I never see a thing when I travel. 
I just read the whole time. And I never 
look out of the window. I never think of 
it, don’t you know? because I’m always so 
excited over my story and so crazy to know 
how everything’s coming out.” 

Are many of our modern girls so ab- 
sorbed in the unreal world of fiction that 
they have lost interest in the real world 
in which they live? Are Pullman-car 
girls, with their novels, their magazines 
and their general air of high-bred indif- 
ference, more ignorant in these respects 
than their less wealthy sisters?—The 
Interior. 


——— 


PRAYER PERVADES THE EAST. 


PRAYER pervades the east. Far off 
across the sands, when one is travelling in 
the desert, one sees thin minarets rising 
toward the sky. A desert city is there. 
It signals its presence by this mute appeal 
to Allah. And where there are no min- 
arets—in the great wastes of the dunes, 
in the eternal silence, the lifelessness that 
is not broken even by any lonely, wander- 
ing bird—the camels are stopped at the 
appointed hours, the poor, and often rag- 
ged, robes are laid down, the brown pil- 
grims prostrate themselves in prayer. 
And the rich man spreads his carpet, and 
prays. And the half-naked nomad spreads 
nothing; but he prays, too. 

The East is full of lust, and full of 
money-getting, and full of bartering, and 
full of violence; but it is full of worship— 
of worship that disdains concealment, that 
recks not of ridicule or comment, that 
believes too utterly to care if others dis- 
believe. There are in the East many men 
who do not pray. They do not laugh at 
the man who does, like the unpraying 








Christian. There is nothing ludicrous to 
them in prayer. In Egypt your Nubian 
sailor prays in the stern of your dahabiyeh, 
and your Egyptian boatman prays by the 
rudder of your boat and your black don- 
key boy prays behind a red rock in the 
sand, and your camel man prays when you 
are resting in the noontide, watching the 
far-off, quivering mirage, lost in some 
wayward dream. 

And must you not pray, too, when you 
enter certain temples where once. strange 
gods were worshiped in whom no man now 
believes?—From Robert Hichens’s “The 
Spell of Egypt” in the September Century. 





OUR MORAL PROBLEM. 


BY A. H. FORMAN. 


i is neither the purpose of this article 
to attempt a solution of our moral 
problem nor the desire of its writer to pose 
as an ethical critic. Rather, this discus- 
sion aims to express briefly, from a teach- 
er’s point of view, the vital importance of 
moral education and to suggest a method 
for stronger moral teaching in the public 
schools. 

Armies, navies, wealth, literature—in a 
word every product of civilization is as 
nothing compared with the momentous 
question, How to make sweet forever the 
hearts of our boys and girls. As Judge - 
Lindsey, in The Ladies’ Home Journal for 
October, puts it, “ The best education for 
the citizenshisp of to-morrow is the educa- 
tion of the human heart.” How to edu- 
cate the heart of the child?—this question 
ought to concern us first and last. 

Yes, it ought to concern us now. In 
every community, town, and city there are 
shockingly large groups of boys and girls 
whose minds are contaminated with cheap, 
debasing literature and immoral stories. 
Novels and magazines have displaced, to a 
great extent, Bible reading in the home. 
Its simple, beautiful stories that were once 
the most read literature of the family circle 
are now almost unknown to our youth. 
And yet parents often wonder why this or 
that girl goes wrong. They often deplore 
the fact this or that boy smokes cigarettes 
or enjoys bad company. They occasionally 
gossip about the sins of the young; some- 
times rebuke them; often send their chil- 
dren to Sunday-school to be shot at with 
uninteresting, abstract questions, but more 
often fail to reach their hearts or to help 
them in a plain, tactful way to see and to 
feel the sacred, beautiful truths of life. 

Undoubtedly this question bristles with 
difficulties. The father among the needy 
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masses is almost wholly concerned with 
making a living. How to meet the house 
rent, the fuel bill, the grocer’s bill ?—these 
questions worry him more than how to lead 
his children to be pure in heart. Further- 
more, a meager income largely determines 
the nature of his physical and spiritual 
environment. The kind of house, food, 
literature—these depend on his earning 
capacity—and these are vital factors in 
character building. But what may be said 
for the mother of this father’s children. 
As a rule she wants her children to be re- 
spected and respectful. In fact there are 
more mothers than we dream of who are 
fighting to keep their boys on the narrow 
way to manhood, hoping against hope to 
make their homes sweeter and more at- 
tractive. Yet in so many instances econ- 
omic conditions are against them. With 
the battle of life so bitter, what time have 
they to devote to the moral training of their 
children ! 

Again, there are the careless parents. 
They feel a certain responsibility for the 
moral welfare of their children, but riot 
enough to take the reins of instruction into 
their own hands. They are inclined to be- 
lieve that good companions, good books, 
and good schools may be safely exchanged 
for parents’ wise, sincere counsel. They 
believe in going to church, in setting a good 


example; but often fail in bringing the 
head, the heart, and the hand to the ser- 
vice of those who are yet in the morning 
of life. 

Now, what action may be taken on our 
moral problem? Indeed this is an intricate 
question, involving social, economic, and 


religious difficulties. Nevertherless, does 
it not seem that the expedient way is to 
place more emphasis on moral education in 
the schools? This may be done through 
the school curriculum. For instance, in 
physiology. Is it taught in a way to 
awaken the child’s admiration for the grand 
wonderfulness of his own body? Will it 
mean for him lasting respect for the laws 
of health? Does it teach him the how and 
the why of living a clean life, physically, 
mentally, morally? If not, why not? 
Also, civil government invites moral 
emphasis. Too much time is spent teach- 
ing the names of government officials and 
their duties. A teacher not long ago de- 
voted two weeks drilling into the minds of 
his pupils the meaning of habeas corpus 
and the ex post facto law. To permit one 
to exercise such a narrow influence is a 
scorching shame. There should be a gen- 
eral understanding as to what ought to be 
taught, must be taught. It seems oppor- 
tune to emphasize the sacredness of the 
divine law and the reasons for obedience 
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to duty. There isn’t a better time than now 
to teach the meaning of representative goy- 
ernment, the worth and the dignity of citi- 
zenship. The destiny of this Republic, its 
future integrity and power rests not only 
upon the boy’s knowledge of government, 
but upon his growing willingness to comply 
with what is good and true and right. 
Teaching civil government, as well as the 
other subjects, should tend to make men 
and women, not dictionaries. 

Again, take literature. It is not suc- 
cessfully taught till it thrills the human 
heart. William Wordsworth said: “ Poet- 
ry comes from the heart and goes to 
the heart.” “The Rainy Day” should so 
stir the child’s emotions as to produce a 
feeling of sadness akin to tears and a feel- 
ing of consolation akin to the caress of a 
mother’s love. The teacher can do no 
nobler work than to hang up forever in 
the child’s heart pictures of the true, the 
good, and the beautiful. And these, when 
maturer years come, neither temptation, 
nor adversity, nor doubt can wholly efface. 

In brief, let us aim to acquint the devel- 
oping child with the spirit of a subject as 
well as with the letter. Let us flash upon 
him the importance of right conduct as re- 
lated to all the affairs of life. And finally 
let us breathe into the child’s heart the 
spirit of the stars, the fields, and master 
souls of the ages—in a word, the spirit of 
God. 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


HE following suggestive letter was re- 

cently addressed by State Supt. F. G. 

Blair, of Illinois, to the school directors 
of the State: 

Your farm lands and property have in- 
creased from twenty-five to one hundred 
per cent. in the last quarter of a century. 
Has the value of your school property in- 
creased in the same proportion? If it has, 
you are to be congratulated; if it has not, 
it is for you to explain why the school 
children of your district have not shared 
in this general prosperity and increase in 
values. 

Your houses and barns reflect your rapid 
increase in wealth by their marked im- 
provement in appearance and in comfort. 
The log cabin of the pioneer and its imme- 
diate successors have given way to elegant 
homes with beautifully shaded lawns. Do 
your school-house and grounds reflect in a 
similar way your increased prosperity and 
well-being? If not, why not? If one barn 
in your district costs more than your 
school-house, isn’t it high time to tear 
down and rebuild? Are horses and cows 
of more value than boys and girls? Are 
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their health and comfort of less concern? 

Your homes are furnished with modern 
conveniences, your farms supplied with 
modern machines and appliances. Are you 
still asking your teacher to cultivate the 
ground of your children’s minds with a 
pedagogical diamond plow and harvest their 
intellectual crops with a reaping hook? Or, 
is your school supplied with modern appa- 
ratus, with the best books and with suitable 
seats and desks? Is it properly heated, 
lighted and ventilated? Are its walls deco- 
rated and hung with good pictures? Has it 
a library? In short, is it a decent, whole- 
some, comfortable place for your children 
to live and work in for five days of each 
week for more than six months of each 
year? If it is, may the blessings of all the 
gods of childhood and education rest upon 
you. But, if the building, fence and out- 
houses are old, disreputable and unsightly ; 
if they are a menace to the health, the de- 
cency and the morals of your children; if 
the shades are torn or missing, the desks 
antiquated, broken, carved and unfit; if 
the heating is bad and the ventilation 
worse; if the whole thing is a cheerless, 
repulsive, old shell, upon you and you 
alone must rest the blame. And there is 


nothing this side of high heaven that can 
deliver you in that day of judgment when 
you must stand and give an account of your 


stewardship and show why, knowingly or 
ignorantly, you deprived the children of 
their legal and just rights. 

You are finding that ignorant, unskillful 
farming exhausts your land. You are 
demanding that those who till it shall know 
something of its chemical constituents, 
something of the crops it is best fitted to 
grow, something of the best ways of pre- 
paring the seed bed, something about the 
selecting of the right kind of seed, some- 
thing of the best methods of planting, cul- 
tivating and harvesting it. For all this 
expert knowledge and skill you are having 
to pay an increased wage and you are pay- 
ing it cheerfully because you see that it 
returns to you in more abundant crops and 
in the saving of your land. All of which 
is greatly to your credit. 

But do you see that, in the same way, 
poor, ignorant teaching is exhausting the 
mind resources of your children? Do you 
believe that your teacher needs the ad- 
vanced knowledge and insight into the 
native constituents of your boy’s mind? 
That she must be able to select the seeds 
of truth and power best suited to his nat- 
ural abilities? That she should be thor- 
oughly skilled in the best methods of im- 
planting and cultivating and bringing 
forth the largest possible yield of knowl- 
edge and power and habit and character of 
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which your children are capable? If 
through ignorance or indifference you fail 
to appreciate the value of these things, you 
ought to be pitied, but removed. If you 
understand fully the need and value of 
such a teacher, but through greed deprive 
the children of her, there is no polite term 
in the English language which will ade- 
quately characterize you. If, however, you 
know how essential are the services of a 
well-trained, skillful teacher to the proper 
education of your children and are willing 
to pay for such skill and training, you are 
among the Lord’s anointed and are hereby 
declared worthy to be intrusted with the 
interests of the school children of your 
district. 


PRESERVE NIAGARA FALLS. 





| bas the falls of Niagara, America is en- 

dowed with one of the sublimest, most 
inspiring triumphs of nature and nature’s 
God. In the whirling of the restless waters 
of “the rapids,” and in the musical roar 
of the vast volume as, like an eternal 
stream, it plunges over the precipices, all 
mankind is taught the grandeur of crea- 
tion. There, in the presence of those 
mighty waters, saints have stood and heard 
the voice of Heaven. There poets have 
been enchanted. There philosophers have 
gained the proof of man’s nothingness in 
the presence of infinity. There the lowlier 
of men, unschooled in the higher estheti- ° 
cism, have watched those waters, exalted, 
enraptured. This is Niagara, appealing to 
the nobler sentiment of mankind. This is 
Niagara, whose wondrous beauty would be 
destroyed and whose music would be stilled 
by commercialism. 

From the time of the discovery of the 
falls, Niagara has been the Mecca of tour- 
ists, traveling thither for what? To satisfy 
their esthetic sense. All there was and all 
there is to Niagara is the sight, the awe- 
inspiring sight, of those mighty waters in 
action. There is nothing material to be 
taken away. In the course of a year up- 
ward of a million and a quarter men and 
women go to Niagara. They spend,’ ap- 
proximately, $25,000,000, an amount equal 


_to 5 per cent. interest upon half a billion 


dollars. 

In the heart of New York city is Cen- 
tral Park. In Philadelphia are the vast 
acres of Fairmount Park. In the South 
are tropical gardens, and in the West parks 
and natural pleasure grounds innumerable. 
All have primarily an esthetic value; all 
cost something commercially. In other 
words, they have an esthetic value for all, 
but, commercially, they do not produce the 
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maximum in dollars and cents for any indi- 
vidual who, under different circumstances, 
might own them. 

That is precisely the situation at Niagara, 
except that government control is not a 
fixed thing and, pending a treaty which 
shall forever preserve Niagara for all the 
world, certain interests have attempted to 
seize upon the commercial value of the 
falls. By the right of original possession, 
as they understand possession, they are in- 
sisting upon the privilege of making all 
the profit possible without regard to the 
esthetic value of the falls to a million and 
a quarter visitors yearly. 

This commercial greed has been partly 
checked as a result of the campaign by the 
American Civic Association, but, pending 
the negotiation of an international treaty, 
the power interests are trying in various 
ways to extend their privileges. Two bills 
have been introduced in Congress with that 
purpose, and it remains for the American 
people, the actual owners of Niagara, to 
say what shall be done. 

What shall be done? Insist that the 
Senators from your State and the Repre- 
sentative from your district oppose the 
measures. Enlist in the American Civic 
Association’s campaign to preserve Niagara. 
These two things by every living person 
who has viewed the majesty of Niagara in 


the last ten years would be sufficient to put 
an end for all time to the activities of the 
commercial interests seeking to count their 
commercial dollars against the American 
people’s esthetic joys. 


WHAT NIAGARA MEANS TO MAN. 


Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., a member of 
the McKim Commission appointed by Sec- 
retary of War Taft for the beautification of 
Niagara Falls, has submitted one of the 
strongest arguments for the preservation of 
the falls. Discussing before the American 
Civic Association the question of esthetic 
and economic values, Mr. Olmsted said: 

What is the greatest possible service of 
Niagara to mankind, as a source of poetic 
emotion or as a source of mechanical 
power? First, let us get some notion of 
what depends upon the answer. If upon 
the whole the possible esthetic values are 
the greater, while it does not follow that 
no power ought to be derived from Ni- 
agara, it does follow that no single thing 
ought to be done or left undone for the 
sake of developing power that would stand 
in the way of attaining the maximum es- 
thetic values of which it is capable. In 
other words, the production of power 
should be an incident or by-product ac- 
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companying the use of Niagara as a place 
of enjoyment, and should be carried on 
only to such an extent and in such a way 
as would not appreciably interfere with 
the main function of furnishing emotional 
and esthetic stimulus and inspiration. 

If, upon the other hand, the potential 
value to the world of the mechanical power 
of Niagara is really greater than that of 
its esthetic qualities, no regretful regard 
for the latter should be permitted to 
hamper or curtail the maximum develop- 
ment of hydraulic power, 

When we compare the esthetic value of 
minor cataracts with that of Niagara there 
is presented a different case. It is not 
merely that Niagara has a vastly greater 
scenic value to the world than any minor 
cataract; it arouses certain emotions and 
impressions not only more intense and more 
stirring, but totally different in kind from 
those to be felt upon looking at any smaller 
waters, no question how beautiful. No 
equivalent can be made for that by the 
summation of other esthetic values in the 
manner in which its mechanical power can 
be matched by the compounding of other 
sources of power. Its emotional and es- 
thetic value is a thing unique, unpurchas- 
able, irreplacable, unmatched. The world 
has it to keep, to mar or to destroy, but not 
to exchange for like value elsewhere. 

We know not and we cannot know the 
value that our offspring of the centuries to 
come would place upon this asset of our 
emotional treasure house; but this we do 
know, that as the control of man over the 
forces of nature grows steadily stronger 
and firmer, as the landscape of the world, 
the physical conditions of life and the struc- 
ture of society become more and more dis- 
tinctly just what mankind by conscious if 
conflicting effort determines that they shall 
be, so the minds of men alternate more and 
more between a sense of exhilarating power 
and a sense of crushing responsibility, and 
that in these depressing reactions of the 
mind men, if they are to recover and take 
up the burden of the world anew, must 
have the means of escaping for a space 
from the insistent consciousness of human 
power and responsibility. Some seek this 
relief in philosophic, some in religious con- 
templation of the littleness of man in the 
universe of time and space; some have 
strength to find such peace while remain- 
ing physically in the midst of the market 
place; but most are forced to seek sur- 
roundings where they are drawn insensibly 
out of themselves by the impersonality, the 
extra-human impressiveness of what they 
see about them. 

Perhaps the majority of visitors to Ni- 
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agara derive from it emotions not essen- 
tially different from those aroused by an un- 
usually large prize pumpkin or by seeing 
the mouth of a mine and hearing that it 
is the deepest in the world, but thousands 
yearly are touched by the true poetry of 
Niagara, and it is through its effect upon 
these that its esthetic value must be meas- 
ured, if at all. We may admit that its 
value in this way is not calculable, but 
surely it is vast, and the trend of affairs 
in the world appears to be such that it is 
likely to increase. 
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Does it not seem, therefore, by far the 
wiser part for this generation to proceed 
upon the principle that any mechanical uti- 
lization of Niagara shall be subordinated 
to the complete realization of its highest 
emotional and esthetic effectiveness, at 
least until such time as substantially all the 
other economically available water powers 
of the country are fully developed? Is the 
world so poor that it cannot afford the re- 
freshment, the stimulus and the inspira- 
tion to be derived from the spectacle of 
Niagara. 
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iw a recent address to the State Sunday 
School delegates at Shamokin, Mr. H. 
J. Heinz, of Pittsburg, stated that the Sun- 
day School enrollment in Pennsylvania is 
one eighth of that of the United States 
and one twentieth of the entire world and 
that during the past year 978 new cradle 
rolls were started and 1,410 diplomas is- 
sued to those who had completed the teach- 
er’s training course, while 6,800 more have 
been at work during the year, and seven 
more counties qualified for the front line 
position. Previous to his message he gave 
a dinner to the board of directors, county 
association presidents and State field force. 





Hane attractive and suggestive pictures 
upon your school room walls, such as will 
be good for a life-time. A good picture 
in the school room that speaks its pleasing 

,and helpful thought at a glance, and all 
the while, and never grows out-of-date or 
weary in well doing, is a quiet assistant 
to the teacher that teaches always and 
never asks for pay. The blindness of 
teachers and school authorities who cannot 
see this is often amazing. A few weeks 
ago a teacher died. Her successor sug- 
gested to the pupils that they hang up a 
beautiful picture to her memory. They 
hung up two of the most fitting things we 
know, and they may be on those walls fifty 
years hence, every day a blessing to teach- 
ers and children. One was the “ Believ- 
er’s Vision,” the other an admirable com- 
panion piece. 


THE great American fleet now on its way 
round the world is expected home again 
about February 22d, Washington’s Birth- 
day. It has been welcomed everywhere 





thus far with generous enthusiasm, in Bra- 
zil, on the Pacific coast, in Australia, and 
New Zealand, the Philippines, and China. 
Japan has surpassed all others in her en- 
thusiastic. spectacular welcome. Think of 
a nation so aroused that a million of the 
children in its schools are taught to sing 
the patriotic songs of another land, another 
tongue, that they may in this way do their 
part in welcoming the representatives of 
that nation to their shores! Fifty-five years 
ago we heard Bayard Taylor, at Fulton Hall 
in Lancaster, tell of the pleasure of the 
Japanese when they heard the military band 
on the flagship of Commodore Perry. Now 
a million children of that land sing the 
words of those national songs. The world 
moves ! 


Every live Pennsylvanian ought to de- 
sire to visit Gettysburg, and should get 


there, if possble. It is the most wonder- 
ful battlefield in its monuments, statues 
and memorial stones—in itself and in what 
has been done to make it impressive—that 
is to be found in the wide world. The 
grand memorial structure authorized by 
the last session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature in honor of the soldiers from the 
State who took part in that battle will cost 
$125,000. It will be constructed of gran- 
ite, having in front of it bronze figures of 
Lincoln, and Curtin, the war Governor, 
while the low granite wall about the me- 
morial will bear bronze tablets inscribed 
with the names of the 22,000 Pennsylva- 
nians who fought on the historic field. It 
will be placed on the eminence near the 
“bloody angle,” occupied by Pennsylvania 
troops during the battle, especially by the 
Philadelphia Brigade. The double arch 
will bear a Roman dome. On top of this 
will be a bronze figure of Victory, twenty 
feet high, the whole height being one hun- 
dred feet. The four sides will bear in- 
scriptions and bas reliefs of granite show- 
ing the four arms of the service in action. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOT. 
A GREAT EDUCATOR RESIGNS FROM HARVARD. 


7. most stimulating force among the 

leaders of the country in its educa- 
tional work has been Charles W. Eliot, for 
nearly forty years president of Harvard 
University. He has recently tendered his 
resignation to take effect May 19, 1909. 
He says he is still vigorous enough, but 
thinks the time has come for breathing- 
spell and a holiday. 

No professional man worked harder or 
devoted more time to his work than Doctor 
Eliot, who had no office hours, but was 
always in touch with every detail of Har- 
vard official life. He found time also to 
mingle in the social life of the university, 
and he and Mrs. Eliot entertained a great 
deal at their beautiful home. Few schol- 
ars in the United States have given closer 
attention to the practical problems of 
American education than this energetic 
president of Harvard University. It has 
been his habit to trace the relations of the 
common school, the college and the uni- 
versity, and to promote their union so as 
to form a symmetrical whole. In addition 
to his work in connection with the univer- 
sity, he has found time to write valuable 
essays upon educational subjects. He has 
always been firm in his convictions .and 
fearless in expressing them, and three 
years ago last February he aroused the 
athletic element by an attack, in his annual 
report, upon foot ball because of its 
brutality. 

On the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day celebration Doctor Eliot was invited to 
University Hall, where he met the faculty 
and was presented with a loving cup, Le 
Baron Briggs, dean of the faculty, being 
the spokesman. In accepting the cup, 
Doctor Eliot said: “I have received many 
tributes of affection, but none so dear as 
those from the department of the faculty. 
I owe to the university all that I have ac- 
complished, and am myself a product of 
the university and the influence of the two 
governing boards.” 

When told of the resignation of Presi- 
dent Eliot, President Wilson, of Princeton 
University, said: 

“No man ever made.a deeper impression 
upon the educational system of the country 
than President Eliot has upon the educa- 
tional system of America. His gift for 
leadership, his discrimination in the choice 
of men and his power to conceive and exe- 
cute large plans have made him the most 
conspicuous and influential figure of the 
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last forty years in American education, 
He has, moreover, shown a public spirit 
and a sense of duty in all matters affecting 
the life of the community in which he has 
lived and the life of the country at large 
which have made him the leading private 
citizen of the Republic. His counsel has 
been felt in affairs for a generation, and 
always felt in the interest of right action 
and wholesome sentiment.” 

Doctor Eliot was born in Boston, March 
20, 1834. Graduating at Harvard in 1853, 
he was at once made a tutor in mathemat- 
ics. In 1858 he was appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry. In 1865, after 
several years spent in Europe, he was 
elected professor of chemistry and metal- 
lurgy in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He has been president of 
Harvard since 1869. 


THE CIGARETTE CURSE. 


W.* think of a man, a principal of a 
_ School, that ought to be an example 
for imitation by his pupils. But he is a 
cigarette smoker! He punishes them for 
doing what he does himself. He might as 
well drink rum. The fool-boy is after 
cigarettes nowadays in spite of the law, 
and teachers should keep a sharp eye for 
the party that sells them as well as for the 
boy that uses them. Among larger boys 
in many places a strong pipe is a close 
second in favor. Go almost where you 
will where there are boys—and pale faces, 
trembling fingers, nervous and uncertain 
movements, and the stench of cigarette 
fumes tell the same story of coming wreck 
and ruin. A physician who has for eight 
years given special attention to this habit 
among boys says, “I have tabulated re- 
ports of nearly twenty-five hundred cigar- 
ette smoking school boys, and in describ- 
ing them physically my informants con- 
stantly use the words sallow, sore-eyed, 
puny, squeaky-voiced, sickly, short-winded, 
extremely nervous, etc.” The younger the 
boy the worse the effect of the smoking, 
for these lads almost without exception 
inhale the fumes. Dr. Sims Woodhead, of 
Cambridge University, says that this habit 
in the case of boys partly paralyzes the 
nerve cells at the base of the brain and 
thus interferes with lungs and heart. 
There is a delicate instrument used by 
certain physicians to indicate in graphic 
form—as if written there on smoked paper 
—the action of the heart. These sphyg- 
mograph records, as they are called, show 
conditions of excitement, temperament and 
health. The instrument is an ingenious 
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sort of clockwork and trigger mechanism 
that is adjusted at the radial artery, the 
records being traced on a strip of smoked 
paper. This artery is the pulse felt at 
the wrist. The action of a strong normal 
heart may be’ accurately shown, of one 
that is weaker or under excitement, of one 
that is very weak—and the tell-tale record 
gives direct evidence that is plainly read. 
It shows the action of the heart of the 
cigarette smoker fifteen minutes before 
smoking, while smoking, and afterwards— 
and for him who reads it is a pathetic 
story. What lessons these lines teach! If 
only they were heeded! The pamphlet to 
which we refer is No. 2, Vol. 35, of The 
Industrialist, issued by the Kansas Agri- 
cultural College. It may be had at one 
cent per copy from Prof. Wm. A. Mc- 
Keever, Manhattan, Kansas. The Atlantic 
City Press, in a recent issue, says: 

How soon you can pick out a cigarette 
fiend among the Boardwalk strollers. His 
sallow cheeks, his peculiar air, and his 
strange look all denote the slave to nico- 
tine. Of all the evils that are tolerated in 
these great United States the cigarette is 
the worst. It begins in boyhood and usu- 
ally terminates the victim’s life in early 
manhood. According to an authority 
writing in Success, the nicotine in the 
cigarette has the tendency to arrest devel- 
opment. It is fatal to all normal func- 
tions. It blights and blasts both health 
and morals. It not only ruins the facul- 
ties, but unbalances the minds. Many of 
the most pitiable cases of insanity in the 
asylums are cigarette fiends. It creates 
abnormal appetites, strange, undefined 
longings, discontent, uneasiness, nervous- 
ness, irritability and an inclination to 
crime. 

As an evidence of the poisonous nature 
of nicotine contained in cigarettes, it might 
be explained that a chemist not long since 
took the tobacco used in an average cigar- 
ette and soaked it in several teaspoonfulls 
of water and then injected a portion of it 
under the skin of a cat. The cat almost 
immediately went into convulsions and died 
in fifteen minutes. Think of the large 
number of youths in Atlantic City who are 
staring ruin in the face. They stroll along 
the streets and boardwalk with cigarettes 
stuck between their lips, evidently under 
the erroneous impression that they are 
doing something great, something that is 
to be admired. Instead they are driving 
nails into their own coffins, Every cigar- 
ette they smoke sends them that much 
nearer the grave, and no one stands by to 
warn or correct them. Their parents are 
indifferent. Their friends do not care, 
and, as for themselves, they do not know. 





So strong is public sentiment becoming 
against the cigarette that big corporations 
are cutting off all men who use them. 
E. H. Harriman, President of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, says: “We 
might as well go to a lunatic asylum for 
our employees as to hire cigarette smok- 
ers.” His sentiments are those of all big 
corporation heads, and the cigarette fiend 
is soon to learn a valuable lesson. He will 
be out of work, shunned by friends and 
not wanted in good society. He will be 
classed among the “poor unfortunate 
fiends” who cannot conquer their feelings, 
and put in the same class with opium 
smokers, cocaine users and the like. 

The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford Railroad bars employes who smoke 
cigarettes. The United States Weather 
Bureau has placed the ban on cigarettes 
in this department of government service. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 
will discharge from their employ mes- 
senger service boys who persist in smok- 
ing cigarettes. Of 412 boys examined 
by the Naval enlisting officer at Peoria, 
Illinois, only 14 were accepted. .Of the 
398 rejections, the greater number were 
on account of weak hearts, and in the ma- 
jority of cases this was caused by cigarette 
smoking. The Georgia Central Railroad 
forbids its employes to smoke cigarettes. 
Swift & Co., the great Chicago packers, 
are “so impressed with the danger of 
cigarette using that we will not employ a 
cigarette user.” 


THE FARMERS’ SPECIAL. 


HE movable Farmers’ Institute has 
been making successful trips in the 
eastern part of the State. The special 
train of three cars has been fitted up by 
the Pennsylvania railroad for the repre- 
sentatives of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, who have recently been giving free 
lectures to the farmers along the line of 
the railroad. Forty-five minute talks are 
given in the cars used as lecture rooms. 
The farmers who attend enjoy the advan- 
tage of the results obtained from twenty- 


four years of continuous experiments in’ 


preserving and increasing the fertility of 
the soil. There are also lectures on meth- 
ods for increasing the output of dairy 
products, the care of live stock, on testing 
seed corn and the cultivation of alfalfa. 
Owing to the success that has been ob- 
tained by the Western farmers in growing 
the latter, the State College authorities are 
to endeavor to introduce its cultivation 
into this State. 

That the farmers may be fully informed 
regarding the Special, large circulars have 
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been posted at the different stations at 
which the train stops. “ Nothing to sell or 
advertise,” it is announced. “ This special 
is run for the benefit of the farmers of 
your section. Ask the agent for a pamph- 
let.” These pamphlets give more in detail 
what it is hoped will be accomplished by 
the trip. The poster gives the schedule of 
the train, and arrangements have been 
made for those farmers who wish to hear 
more than one lecture to accompany the 
train as far as they like. 

Running this special instruction train for 
the State College is one of the many efforts 
being exerted by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to advance the agricultural interests 
of the States in which it operates. Wide- 
spread attention was attracted by the Long 
Island Railroad—a Pennsylvania subsid- 
iary line—when it was announced that an 
experimental farm would be started on 
some of the “ waste” land on Long Island. 
Two experimental stations have now been 
established, and the highly successful re- 
sults are attracting many settlers to Long 
Island. In addition, the methods used on 
these ideal farms are being adopted by 
other farmers on Long Island, thereby in- 
creasing the quality and quantity of their 
products. This policy of co-operating in 
every possible way to build up farming sec- 
tions has been augmented by furnishing 
fast preference freight service to those sec- 
tions which develop their agricultural re- 
sources. What this accomplishes-is shown 
in the figures for the South Jersey crops 
of the past season. The estimated value 
of the produce shipped in July of 1908 was 
$1,178,000, an increase over the previous 
year of $746,800. 


REFERENCE LIBRARY FOR SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 


e ie following books have been selected 
; after much observation and inquiry. 
The lists include reference works on both 
general and special topics. They are by 
no means exhaustive, but, we hope, will be 
helpful to teachers and boards of directors 
in making desirable purchases. It is un- 
derstood, also, that several up-to-date texts 
in each subject taught are accessible to 
pupils. Those with the stars should be 
selected first and the others added as the 
funds allow. The prices of the books have 
been quoted by The Baker and Taylor Co., 
33-37 East Seventeenth St. New York 
City, from whom any number may be 
selected and purchased at the prices quoted. 

The list is sent us by Professor C. D. 
Kock, Inspector of High Schools. 


General Works of Reference. 
ee Encyclopedia, Dodd, Mead 
a a a 
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*Webster. International Dictionary, $9.25. 

*Bliss, Encyclopedia of Social Reforms, $5.63 

*Deems. Holydays and Holidays, $3.33. 

*Walsh. Curiosities of Popular Customs, $2.10, 

*Crabb. Synonyms, 75 cents. 

“Sippiaont Dictionary of Biography and Myth. 
ology, $7.20. 

*Champlin. Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons 
and Places, $2.00. 

*Champlin. Common Things, $2.00. 

*Rogent. Thesaurus, 90 cents. 

*French, The Study of Words, 88 cents. 

*Rand and McNally. Atlas (Imperial), $1.00. 

*World Almanac, 4o cents. 

*Fry. Soubriquet and Nickname, $1.34. 


Literature. 


*Granger. Index to Poetry and Recitation, $5.00, 

*Brewer. Reader’s Hand Book, $1.20. 

*Brewer. Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 90 
cents. 

*Wheeler. Who Wrote It? $1.20. 

*Wheeler. Who’s Who in America, $3.00. 

*Bartlett. Familiar Quotations, $1.80. 

*Matson. References for Literary Workers, 


$1.34. 
*Ringwalt. Briefs on Public Questions, 90 cents, 
*Brookings. Briefs for Debate, 88 cents. 
*Abbott. Shakesperean Grammar, $1.31. 
Stedman and Hutchingson. Library of Ameri- 
can Literature (11 vols.), $25.00. 


History,and Civil Government. 
*Green. Short History of the English People, 


$1.05. 

*Committee of Seven. Study of History in 
Schools, 44 cents. 

*Fiske. Critical Period in American History, 


1.29. 

*Channing and Hort. Guide to American His- 
tory, $1.75. 

*Bulfinch. Age of Fable, 30 cents. 

*Bulfinch. Age of Chivalry, 30 cents. 

*Larned. History for Ready Reference, $25.00. 

Harper. Encyclopedia of American History, 


$25.00. 
*Bullock. Introduction to the Study of Eco- 
nomics, $1.12 


*Cheyney. Industrial and Social History of 
England, $1.23. 

*Bogart. Economic History of the United 
States, $1.57. 

Goodnow. Politics and Administration, $1.13. 

Johnston. Government in State and Nation, 


$1.40. 

*Kiepert. Maps for Ancient History, $1.40. 

Science and Art, 

*Ames and Bliss, Experiments in Physics, $1.58. 

*Smith and Hall. Teaching of Chemistry and 
Physics, $1.25. 

*Hertwig. General Principles of Zodlogy, $1.53. 

— Elementary Plant Physiology, 
1.00. 

*Bailey. Principles of Agriculture, $1.10. 

*Wellbourn. Elements of Agriculture (South 
and West), 66 cents. 

*Giflord. Practical Forestry, 90 cents. 

*Pinchot. Primer of Forestry (Pt. II.), 30 cents, 

*French. Animal Activities, $1.00. 

*Ward. Diseases of Plants, $1.40. 

*Dana. Minerals and How to Study Them, $1.13. 

*Chapman. Hand Book of Birds of Eastern 
North America, $1.90. 

Mill. International Geography, $2.33. 

Chamberlain and Salisbury. Geology (3 vols.), 
$10.50. 

*Hamlin. History of Architecture, $1.34. 

Statham. Architecture for General Readers, 


$3.00. 
*Van Dyke. History of Painting, $1.00. 
*Marquand. History of Sculpture, $1.00. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. 


7" Pennsylvania-German Society had 
its birth in Lancaster in 1891, seven- 
teen years ago. Its eighteenth annual 
meeting has just been held here, with 
nearly five hundred members upon its rolls, 
and among them not a few of our best- 
known and most worthy citizens in differ- 
ent parts of the State. The leading pur- 
pose of the Society was to perpetuate the 
memory and foster the principles of Ger- 
man ancestors, and to promote social inter- 
course among its members. Also, to dis- 
cover and preserve all still-existing docu- 
ments, monuments, etc., relating to the 
genealogy and history of the Pennsylvania 
Germans, and from time to time to pub- 
lish them, particularly such as shall set 
forth the part belonging to these people 
in the growth and development of Amer- 
ican character, institutions and progress. 
These aims and purposes have been kept 
in mind and faithfully carried forward. A 
continuous series of monographs, each 
often running into single volumes of large 
dimensions, has been prepared by its mem- 
bers and published. The series of annual 
publications in which these researches are 
embodied have reached the goodly number 
of seventeen large octavo volumes, which 
have taken high rank as authorities on the 
several subjects treated, and are to be 
found in all the larger public libraries. 
We always congratulate our friend, Mr. 
F. R. Diffenderffer, the long-time secretary, 
to whose unselfish enthusiasm more than 
that of any other man the Society owes its 
life, upon the enduring outcome of the 
work done by himself and the few men 
associated with him in the early days of its 
history. 

The meeting was held November 6, in 
the chapel of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. In the absence of the president, 
John Wanamaker, who was detained by 
sickness, Vice President James M. Lamber- 
ton, of Harrisburg, called the meeting to 
order and, after prayer by Rev. Theo. E. 
Schmauck, introduced Dr. John S. Stahr, 
president of the college, who extended a 
hearty welcome to the visitors. He wel- 
comed the Germans to the college and 
kindred institutions, and he recalled a num- 
ber of names of distinguished men of Ger- 
man stock, who have shed lustre on Lan- 
caster and Franklin and Marshall College. 
After a fitting response by Mr. Lamberton, 
a letter from Mr. Wanamaker was read, in 
which he expressed regret at the necessity 
that forbade his presence, but he had de- 





livered his address into a phonograph and 
sent it to the meeting. The instrument 
was then turned on, and the members, pay- 
ing close attention, heard distinctly every. 
word from the records, and followed the 
speech with continued applause. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Thomas C. Zimmerman, Reading; Vice 
Presidents, Hon. W. U. Hensel, Lancaster, 
and Rev. P. C. Kraul, Lebanon; Treasurer, 
Julius F. Sachse, Philadelphia; Secretary, 
Capt. H. M. M. Richards, Lebanon; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Rev. Dr. T. E. 
Schmauck, Lebanon, and Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, Lancaster, and Prof. Geo. T. 
Ettinger, of Allentown. 

President Zimmerman, after paying a 
high tribute to the Society and its work, 
called upon ex-Governor Pennypacker, 
who was greeted with applause. He said 
it was a sudden and unexpected call, but, 
like a loyal Pennsylvania German, he must 
obey. He then discoursed upon the virtu- 
ous characteristics of the German race, 
who are virtually the rulers of the modern 
world. In them the thought of religious 
liberty was first and best expressed, and 
the date of 1683, when the pioneers came 
to this country and settled in Germantown, 
marked the epoch in American history. 

A paper on the Educational Activity of 
the Pennsylvania Germans in Colonial 
Times was read by State Supt. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer. It was a comprehensive sub- 
ject, but all of its phases were emphasized. 
Stress was laid upon the fact that there is 
a difference between “schooling” and 
“education.” The early Germans devoted 
attention not only to academic learning, 
but along lines now termed manual train- 
ing they were ahead of modern times. In 
the things that make for efficiency they 
sought skill. They likewise combined re- 
ligious instruction with the training of 
their schools. Tributes were paid to the 
distinguished masters of the pioneer days, 
who struggled through heavy vicissitudes, 
and many interesting facts were related, 
notable among which were these: That the 
completion of the Mason and Dixon line 
was the work of a Pennsylvania German, 
Rittenhouse, and that two of the world’s 
greatest telescopes were established and 
paid for by Pennsylvania Germans, viz., 
those of the Lick and Yerkes observatories. 
He gave a list of the German Governors 
of this and other Commonwealths, and 
suggested that further research be made 
in order to get a satisfactory list of dis- 
tinguished Americans who have sprung 
from .the Pennsylvania Germans. Sum- 
ming up, he held that the education of the 
colonial times produced effects in religious 
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training that the modern public school can- 
not equal, and that in respect to its literacy 
the Pennsylvania German school was the 
equal of that of the New England States 
and the superior of old England. 

Dr. J. H. Dubbs, of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, spoke of recent publications 
bearing upon the social life of the Penn- 
sylvania Germans, dwelling both upon the 
favorable and unfavorable side of German 
social life. Dr. S. P. Heilman, of Heil- 
mandale, Pa., offered a resolution provid- 
ing for the appointment of a committee to 
compile a complete Pennsylvania German 
bibliography. The Society favored the 
suggestion and the resolution was referred 
to the Executive Committee. 

The banquet in the evening at the 
Wheatland Hotel was greatly enjoyed. 
Hon. W. U. Hensel presided. Rev. Dr. J. 
' H. Dubbs spoke of “ The Blessed Memory 
of Henry Harbaugh, who gave the Penn- 
sylvania German literature a local habita- 
tion and a name.” Hon. Henry Houck, 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, responded to 
the toast, “Our People in Public Life,” 
and Hon. Frank B. McClain was called 
upon to speak of “ Time-Honored Lancas- 
ter.” The last response was given by one 


of the most distinguished members of the 
Society, ex-Governor Samuel W. Penny- 


packer, whose toast was “Our Noble 
Selves—The Pennsylvania German So- 
ciety.” 

The following extracts from the address 
of Mr. John Wanamaker will be read with 
interest : 

It has been well said that the Pennsyl- 
vania German Society feels at home every- 
where throughout this great Common- 
wealth. Wherever her sons are—and 
where are they not?—there is her home. 
Lancaster, above all other towns within the 
borders of Pennsylvania, has a claim upon 
the Society, as within its borders it was 
born. Eighteen years ago, on February 
26, 1891, sixteen representative men met 
in the Moravian parsonage and concluded 
to issue a call for a general convention, 
to be held at Lancaster on the 15th of the 
following April. This meeting was held 
in the Court House, and was called to order 
by W. H. Egle, M.D., of Harrisburg. 
After the organization, Hon. Geo. F. Baer, 
of Reading, was chosen President. It is 
from this small beginning that the Society 
has grown to be an important factor, with 
a membership of almost 500, and whose 
influence is felt in most of the States of 
our Union. 

It has not been so many years ago since 
Bancroft, the historian, said, speaking of 
the Pennsylvania Germans, that “neither 
they nor their descendants have laid claim 
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to all that is their due.” Were Bancroft 
alive now and could he see the large vol- 
umes of critical history published by our 
Society he would certainly give us credit 
for what the organization has done and say 
that we have opened the eyes of the world 
to what is due to the early German settlers 
of Pennsylvania and their descendants, and 
what they have accomplished, and what 
great factors the Germans were in saving 
the provinces for the British during the 
French and Indian wars, and later in 
achieving the independence of the colonies, 
and since that time have always been 
prominent in the councils of State, as well 
as in the civil, military and religious af- 
fairs of our great empire. This and much 
more is shown in the publications of our 
Society. Eighteen large octavo volumes, 
replete with documentary text and rare 
illustrations, tell the story of the German 
settlers of Pennsylvania and their descend- 
ants. Besides this, they obtained more 
matter of real historical research and in- 
terest than those published by any other 
hereditary patriotic societies. 

Lancaster county, the birthplace of our 
Society, is known as the garden spot of 
Pennsylvania, and in large measure as a 
German county—and it was within its bor- 
ders, on the banks of the romantic Co- 
calico, where the first Sabbath school was 
organized by that pious recluse, Father 
Obed (Ludwig Hocher), of the Ephrata 
community. Many years before Robert 
Raikes thought of gathering the children 
together on the Lord’s day for religious 
instruction at Gloucester, England. As a 
previous president of our Society has said, 
“What a glorious heritage for us, the 
descendants of German ancestry, to lay 
claim to one of our race who raised so 


great a harvest from the little seed sown ° 


here in such a noble work.” 

Among the achievements of the early 
German settlers let us note the first Bible 
in a European tongue, original hymn books 
and devotional literature, too numerous to 
enumerate. Prior to the Revolution there 
were more printing presses operated by 
Pennsylvania Germans, and more books 
published, than in the whole of New Eng- 
land. At least one half of the Governors 
of the Commonwealth, from the good -and 
honest Simon Snyder to the brave and cul- 
tured Gen. James A. Beaver, an honored 
member and ex-President of this Society, 
have come from pure Pennsylvania Ger- 
man stock. As to the great religious fac- 
tors among the early German settlers in 
Pennsylvania who have left their indelible 
impress upon our history and development 
it is but meet to mention names such as 
H. H. Bernard Koster-Henkel, the Muhlen- 
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bergs, father and sons, Count Zinzendorf, 
Conrad Beissel, Michael Schlatter, without 
detriment or prejudice to the many other 
pious pioneers who ministered and taught 
here during the colonial period. 

Pastorius and his brave band came to 
America in response to William Penn’s 
appeal to the people of the Rhineland to 
settle on his great crown tract in Pennsyl- 
vania. Penn’s faith was the faith of the 
Mennonites of the Palatinate. Penn and 
Pastorius were great friends. They came 
to America with the same purpose in view 
—to found a new home of religious and 
civil liberty. Were they alive to-day they 
would both rejoice in the fulfillment of 
their high ideas. A little later, in 1709, 
came to America those other apostles of 
faith and right living—the Mennonites and 
Dunkers—who settled in Lancaster county. 
Here they found the richest soil in the 
land, and, be it said to the honor of their 
children, and their children’s children, that, 
although living off this soil for two hun- 
dred years, they can hand it over to pos- 
terity any day a soil far richer than they 
found it. These religious brethren, by 
their system of fixed farming, the rotation 
of crops, have taught a lesson to the world 
in production and economy of wealth. 

Baron Steuben, you will remember, the 
drillmaster, was the right hand of Wash- 
ington. He it was who took the rough 
country youth and hammered them into an 
army. Christopher Ludwig—you cannot 
mistake the origin of the name—it was he 
who was the superintendent of bakeries 
of the Continental Army—Ludwig whom 
Washington called “my honest friend.” 
And it was the German farmers of Lan- 
caster county and other German agricul- 
tural districts who raised the grain that 
saved Washington’s army from starvation 
at Valley Forge. 

But I need not tell you what you all 
know, how the Germans have grown their 
very lives into this wonderful American 
nation, from the very day when the first 
German to come to America, Peter Minne- 
witt, of Wessel, first set foot on American 
soil, in 1626, to the two days before yes- 
terday, when the great body of German 
Americans largely helped to save the coun- 
try from the hands of the theorists, and 
voted to send to Washington a man large 
enough in mind, as well as in body, to fill 
the Presidential chair, which another man 
who attends a German Reformed Church 
at the Capital is soon to vacate after seven 
years of incessant, honest endeavor for the 
good of his people. 

Count Tolstoi stopped at the roadside 
once and asked a farmer who was plough- 
ing: “Friend, what would you do to-day 





if you knew positively you would die to- 
morrow?” The farmer replied, “I would 
keep on ploughing.” I would keep on 
ploughing! How inspiring and helpful 
those words! I have always half suspected 
that it was a German who uttered them, a 
German who had slipped into Russia, for 
I can almost hear the same words falling 
from the lips of a German Mennonite or 
Dunker, living along the Conestoga or 
Cocalico, just as you hear these words 
from my lips a hundred and fifty miles 
away from where I actually am at this 
very moment. 

Sincerely regretting that I cannot be 
with you in person at this eighteenth an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society, I rejoice that I can even 
speak to you with my own voice through 
this wonderful invention of Mr. Edison. 
And I am sure that you will be glad to 
know that Mr. Edison had a Dutch father 
to guide and inspire him. 


REPORTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


FTER the last address of a very suc- 
cessful session of the great Lancas- 

ter County Institute had been delivered by 
Dr. O. T. Corson, editor of the Ohio Edu- 
cational Monthly, the different committees 
presented their reports. We give these in 
full, believing that suggestion may be 


found here that will be profitable else- | 


where. The report of the committee on 
resolutions was presented by Mr. John D. 
Pyott as follows: 

“Resolved, That we believe the respon- 
sibilities of the teacher’s office to be many 
and great and only to be discharged by the 
growing teacher, and we, therefore, earn- 
estly recommend to all teachers such means 
of professional improvement as Normal 
Schools, summer schools, a course of study 
prepared by our local committee, current 
educational literature and any and _ all 
means toward reaching the highest effi- 
ciency. 

“Resolved, That we view with alarm the 
increasing tendency of our rural popula- 
tion toward the cities, and believe this: con- 
dition is in part due to a plan of education 
which has not aimed at placing the country 
boy in sympathetic touch with his environ- 
ment; we, therefore, regard with gratifica- 
tion the movement in favor of better roads, 
the teaching of elementary agriculture in 
the schools of rural communities, and the 
adoption of such text-books as shall in- 
clude the problems common to rural life. 

“Resolved, That it is the duty of teach- 
ers to demand of the school boards that 
they supply such hygienic conditions as are 
necessary to the well-being of growing 
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boys and girls, among which we mention 
school rooms that can be properly lighted, 
heated and ventilated; play grounds of 
ample size; comfortable school furniture; 
scrupulous cleanliness of school premises, 
and such toilet and other necessary accom- 
modations as are demanded by modern 
civilization. 

“Resolved, That child labor is a menace 
to the future prosperity of this: nation, and 
that it is therefore the duty of every 
teacher to lend his hearty co-operation to 
the proper authorities in order that the 
provisions of the compulsory education 
law may become effective. 

“Resolved, That the proper esthetic 
training of the children under our care 
demands that we make every effort toward 
rendering our school-rooms and grounds 
attractive by means of well-chosen pictures, 
flowering plants, shrubbery and all other 
means by which this end may be attained. 

“Resolved, That we, as teachers of Lan- 
caster county, should pay special attention 
to the physical education of our pupils, 
particularly emphasizing such training as 
shall secure grace of movement and pos- 
ture, as well as good health. 

“Resolved, That modern conditions de- 
mand a greater uniformity in the work of 
rural ungraded schools, and that we ap- 
prove any means which will secure such 
uniformity, among which agencies we re- 
gard as important the adoption of a course 
of study which shall serve as a guide to 
teachers of such schools and the appoint- 
ment or election of additional supervisors. 

“Resolved, That we believe the elevat- 
ing of the moral ideas of his pupils to be 
one of the chief duties of the teacher, and 
as an important means to this end we 
strongly approve of the committing to 
memory of proper selections from the 
works of the masters of literature. 

“Resolved, That we view with pleasure 
the increasing number of township high 
schools, but believe their efficiency may be 
increased by the adoption at an early date 
of a uniform standard for admission to 
such schools, proper classification of the 
schools themselves, and an increased equip- 
ment for the teaching of agriculture, phys- 
ics, chemistry and botany.” 


BIRD DAY SUGGESTIONS. 


The Bird Day committee, through its 
chairman, Mr. H. S. Brinser, reported that 
they note with pleasure the growing inter- 
est in the subject of Bird protection. They 
are pleased to report the healthful atmos- 
phere pervading many districts, and they 
would earnestly urge upon the teachers: 

That “ Watch-Out” clubs be formed, 
— data gathered to re-enforce school 
work. 
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That special stress be laid upon adapta- 
tion to environment and the economy of 
birds in nature. 

That a healthful, intelligent, public senti- 
ment be awakened encouraging children to © 
make bird boxes near home to guard the 
birds against marauders. 

That the monthly bulletins, obtainable 
from the State Department of Agriculture, 
as well as the “ Outline on Nature Study,” 


‘be used. 


That the camera and opera glass be sub- 
stituted for the gun. 

That poems relating to birds be memor- 
ized, and that enthusing bird songs be 
sung. 

That the relation of good citizenship to 
bird protection be emphasized. 

That Bird Protection Leagues be formed 
in those schools where they do not now 
exist. 

That at least part of a day be observed 
as Bird Day, when special attention may 
be given to the literature of birds and bird 
life, the parents being invited to attend 
the exercises. 

That the ethical and esthetic phases be 
emphasized; that the children translate 
bird-life into work-a-day life, giving tone 
to routine work. 

That pupils make monthly bird calendars, 
noting the arrivals, peculiarities, habits and 
artifices of birds; such to be made a basis 
for language and composition work. 

That, for the sake of example, members 
of the teaching fraternity refrain from the 
wearing of bodies and wings of birds upon 
their hats, which is an element of savagery, 
and that the male members will spare the 
birds while hunting for pleasure. 


SCHOOL ROOM SANITATION, 


The committee on school room sanita- 
tion made the following recommendations: 

Directors should furnish closed coolers 
for drinking water, and also drinking cups 
in sufficient number. Urge the use of in- 
dividual drinking cups. 

Brooms, brushes and dust pans should be 
provided to keep room clean. 

Encourage, yea! require children to keep 
their own desk and floor neat and clean; 
thus training them to be housekeepers. 

Basins and individual or family towels 
should be furnished and habits of cleanli- 
ness insisted upon. Pupils should not be 
allowed to use each other’s pencils. Cau- 
tion children not to put pencils into their 
mouths. Have pupils use water bottles for 
cleaning slates instead of the filthy habit 
of spitting. Explain the dangerous re- 
sults. 

All books should be put into new covers 
whenever necessary and books affected by 
contagious diseases should be destroyed. 
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Have room well ventilated, avoiding 
draughts, and regulating the temperature 
by the use of the thermometer. 

Keep air moist by constantly having pure 
water on the stove in an open vessel. 

During intermission flood the room with 
plenty of sunshine. 

Parents and teachers should urge the 
board of directors to have the school house 
floors made of the best material, filled and 
waxed, or properly oiled. 

Teach children to observe the law which 
prohibits spitting in public buildings. 

The utmost precaution and vigilance 
should be exercised in preventing the 
spreading of contagious diseases. Fumi- 
gate and use disinfectants freely. 

Teachers should pay special attention to 
the visual range of children. 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: Programmes are 
out for a number of local institutes to be held 
in the near future. A lecture by Dr. J. B. 
Watson will be the leading feature of the pro- 
gramme arranged for the annual directors’ 
convention to be held at Kittanning, Novem- 
ber 27-28. 

Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: All but two of our 
533 teachers were enrolled at the county insti- 
tute. The instructors were Dr. T. S. Lowden, 
Hon. Chas. C. Miller, and Dr. R. G. Boone. 


Addresses were delivered by Louis Richards, 
esq., Dr. Thos. J. Hunt, and Hon. S. 


Ancona. The evening attractions were Capt. 
Jack Crawford, Edmund Vance Cooke, the 
Honolulu students, and Chapin’s “Lincoln at 
the White House.” 

Carzson.—Supt. Bevan: One of the most in- 
teresting and unique school events in the his- 
tory of this county occurred at the New 
Mahoning school house, Mahoning township, 
September 12th. It was the unveiling and 
dedication of a beautiful tablet containing the 
names of all the pupils of that school that 
served their country during the Civil War. 
This tablet contains the names of 36 soldiers, 
six of whom were killed in battle or died of 
wounds, thirteen have died since the war 
ended, and seventeen still survive. It is be- 
lieved that no other single country school, 


either in the state or nation, can equal this - 


record of pupils sent out as soldiers in de- 
fence of the Union. It will be interesting to 
learn of any school that can equal this record. 
The dedication addresses were delivered by 
Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, the well-known edu- 
cator, who is a native of this township and 
was once a pupil of this schooi, and by Hon. 
E. M. Mulhearn, of Mauch Chunk. On the 
same occasion a large flag was presented to 
this school by the Deutsche Gemeinschaft, of 
New Mahoning. The presentation address 
was made by Rev. Charles F. Freeman, of 
Summit Hill, Pa., and the address of accept- 
ance on behalf of the School Board by Supt. 
James J. Bevan. The occasion was largely 
attended by Grand Arniy men and other repre- 
sentative citizens from all parts of the county. 
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The committee in charge was composed of 
James F. Kressly, chairman, Josiah Mussel- 
man, Daniel Kressly, David Eberts, John Sea- 
bolt, Robert Sinyard, Nathan Tanner, C. C. 
Fulton, and C. A. Rex. Mr. C. C. Fulton 
presided at the ceremonies. Much credit ind 
special mention are due to Mr. J. F. Kressley, 
who is himself a surviver of this body of 
soldiers. He conceived the plan of this 
memorial, his remarkable knowledge of the 
individual army record of each of his com- 
rades in arms made the plan feasible, and his 
indefatigable labors were invaluable in carry- 
ing it to a successful consummation. This 
occasion will become historic in this county. 

Ciinton.—Supt. McCloskey: Teachers 
Reading Circles have been organized in six 
different districts in the county. A system- 
atic study of pedagogy and school methods 
has been inaugurated. The schools of the 
county are well attended and are making 
progress. The scarcity of labor in our manu- 
facturing centers gave the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to secure help with the fall work and 
thus enable the big boys to start in with the 
opening of the school term. Several new 
schools have been opened during the month to 
relieve the over-crowded condition of other 
schools. The new building at Paddy Run, in 
Chapman township, was dedicated October 
31. The Board deserve credit for the noble 
building erected. 

Crawrorp.—Supt. Goodwin: The month’s 
work as a whole has been quite satisfactory. 
The attendance, especially in our township high 
schools, has been larger and more regular 
than heretofore. aif 

CuMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: A local insti- 
tute, held at Mt. Holly Springs, was attended 
by 75 per cent. of the teachers belonging to 
the district. The discussions were animated, 
practical, and helpful. Good work is being 
done in the schools thus far visited. 

Erre.—Supt. Russell: Our institute was held 
in September. Dr Noss, of the California 
S. N. S., was with us two days and was 
highly appreciated. Prof. John Spencer, of 
Cornell University, gave us four good prac- 
tical lectures on “Nature Study.” Dr. John 
Perrin and Dr. H. R. Sanford spent the week 
with us, and their services were of a high . 
order. The Elk Creek township high school, 
located at Wellsburg, was burned recently— 
supposed to have been set on fire. Loss 
$8,000; insurance, $3,000. ae 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Our recent insti- 
tute, judged on the score of practical work, 
was the most helpful of any I have ever at- 
tended. Of the 73 schools I have thus far 
visited, 67 show evidence of excellent work. 
Mr. Joseph Hall, secretary of the Barnett 
township school board, died October 21, after 
a lingering illness. 

FRANKLIN.—Supt. Smith: Thus far I have 
been very much pleased with the work being 
done by the teachers whose schools I have 
visited. Only a few are doing poor work. 
These for the most part are teachers who 
have taught a number of years but have failed 
to keep pace with the times. Such teachers 
will under present conditions be forced out of 
the profession. 
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GREEN.—Supt. Stewart: The week of Oc- 
tober 19th, was institute week. All the teachers 
but five were present. Our instructors were 
Dr. S. D. Fess, Dr. E. B. Bryan, and State 
Supt. F. G. Blair. The evening attractions 
were The Honolulu Students Concert Co., 
Col. George Bain, A. W. Hawk, Dr. Samuel 
P. Cadman, and Mr. Chapin’s Lincoln Play. 
Instruction was given in psychology, history, 
reading, and literature. This made a well 
balanced programme, which was greatly appre- 
ciated by our teachers. The instructors did 
excellent work. The meetings were largely 
attended and proved not only popular but 
very helpful to our educational forces. Sixty- 
three schools have been visited this year and 
with but few exceptions I found them doing 
excellent work. 

JEFFERSON.—Supt. Jones: The teachers are 
taking hold of the matter of teachers’ meet- 
ings better than last year. Twenty of the 
townships have reported successful meetings 
this month. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Gilmore: In my visits to 
the rural schools I find teachers earnestly 
striving to do good work. No friction exists 
anywhere, and the prospects are good for a 
successful year. 

Mercer.—Supt. Foltz: The county institute 
was held the week beginning August 31. The 
instructors included Hon. F. A. Cotton, Supt. 
W. M. Peirce, Dr. J. G. Becht, and Dr. J. I. 
Woodruff. While the institute was up to the 
average, it did not equal that of last year in 
ractical worth to the teachers. Of the even- 
ing attractions, S. W. Gillihan and the Hruby 
Bros. were in every way pleasing. The teach- 
ers voted to hold the institute at the same 
time next year. A larger number of pupils 
than ever before will be in attendance at the 
township and borough high schools. We are 
sorry to say that the Lackawannock township 
high school has been discontinued after having 
been in successful operation for three years. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: The annual in- 
stitute was a great success. All the teachers 
present except one who was sick. The at- 
tention and interest were good; the instruc- 
tors were well prepared and had a message to 
deliver. Lower Saucon township is the first 
township to erect an up-to-date high school 
building; it has four rooms, including a 
physical and chemical laboratory and a library 
room. ‘They have also closed the gap exist- 
ing between the rural school and the high 
school, by electing an experienced teacher to 
assist the high school principal. The new 
building - provides for a grammar _ grade, 
through which pupils are expected to pass. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: The 
schools, as a rule, opened earlier this year 
than ever before, a large number the last 
Monday in August, the majority the follow- 
ing week. The general desire seems to be to 
get the schools well under way before cold 
weather sets in, and to have the terms end as 
early as possible in the spring. The business 
depression of the past year has also had its 
influence upon the school situation in the 
rural districts. Last year it was impossible 
for the farmers to get help in the late har- 
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vesting, and many boys and girls did not get 
to school before November. This year, how- 
ever, the farmers have very little difficulty in 
getting all the help they need without calling 
so much on their children. 

Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: The teachers’ an- 
nual institute was held at Matamoras during 
the week of October 26. Although the weather 
was very unfavorable the attendance of teach- 
ers was excellent, seventy responding to roll- 
call. The instructors were Supt. A. R. 
Spayd, Dr. A. B. Van Ormer and Rev. W. H. 
Kindt. Miss Magdalena Steffens, of Brook- 
lyn, gave two evening entertainments of a 
high order. 

Potter—Supt. Welfling: The Potter 
county teachers’ institute was held at Couders- 
port, October 26 to 30. All but nine teachers 
were present. The instructors were Dr. J. 
George Becht, Dr. J. G. Troop, Prof. Oden C. 
Gortner, Dr..G. L. Omwake, and J. W. Yoder, 
Director of Music. The institute was a suc- 
cess from every point of view. The instruc- 
tors were able men and worked hard, the 
teachers seemed eager to get all possible out 
of the institute, and the public in general en- 
joyed it. The Directors’ Association held its 
sessions Wednesday and Thursday of insti- 
tute week. The speakers were the instructors 
of the institute. The County Superintendent 
called the attention of the directors to the 
matter of proper seats, suitable text-books, 
teachers’ certificates, and the general appear- 
ance of the school room. All these items 
have not been given the attention they deserve 
in several of the townships. 

Snyper—Supt. Stetler: In many districts 
the school rooms have been made more at- 
tractive and comfortable. The teachers gen- 
erally are doing good work; they have organ- 
ied for semi-monthly meetings in most of the 
districts. The directors are taking more in- 
terest in the schools. 

SusQguEHANNA.—Supt. Stearns: We had an- 
noyance at the beginning of the term from the 
The county teachers’ 
association held its fall session at Hallstead, 
September 26th. There was a good attendance 
and an interesting programme. The county 
institute was held in the week of October roth. 
The attendance and interest were excellent. 
The meeting of the directors’ association, 
October 23d, was certainly the best we have 
thus far had. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: I am much 
pleased with the work that has thus far come 
under my observation. The fact that many 
of our rural schools are without a single large 
pupil, even in districts without a high school, 
fills me with sadness. Whether this condi- 
tion can be changed time will tell. 

WaAsHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: Two teach- 
ers resigned during the month. The vacancies 
have been filled. Of the 56 rural schools 
visited, the majority are doing good work. 
Three local institutes were held, and it was 
my good fortune to be present at all of them. 
The attendance was good, and the meetings 
enthusiastic and helpful. The first. meeting 
of the Principals’ Round Table of the year 
was held October 31st. Fifteen members were 
present and a very profitable time was spent. 
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Arbor Day was appropriately observed in 
many of our schools. 

Wayne.—Supt. Koehler: The teachers of 
Texas township met with the superintendent 
and adopted a course of study for the schools 
of the district, which has since been approved 
by the board. We are trying to secure similar 
action throughout the county. 

BEAVER Fatis.—Supt. Lester: Our high 
school principal, Mr. G. G. Starr, has been 
replaced by Mr. W. T. McCullough, of Clays- 
ville, Washington county. We are sending 
out invitations to parents to visit the schools 
on certain days. This month we had 93 
visitors. We expect to follow up the plan 
and believe it will grow. We think we have 
a strong corps of teachers this year and look 
forward to good results. 

Bristot.—Supt. Baggs: One of the most 
interesting events to be noted was the laying 
of the cornerstone of a new eight-room 
building. Five hundred children, each carry- 
ing a flag, teachers, directors, councilmen, and 
others marched to the new school house. It 
was an impressive ceremony and all the town 
was greatly interested. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Gelwix: The erec- 
tion of an additional building has relieved the 
overcrowded condition of some of the schools. 
It is an up-to-date structure in every partic- 
ular. The total cost of grounds and building 
will be nearly $20,000. Six teachers have been 
— to our corps, making a total of forty- 
three. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery).—Supt. 
Cleaver: The new building at Glenside is the 
best in the township excepting the high school, 
and represents an outlay of $30,000. A deé- 
partment of domestic science for girls in the 
first and second year classes of the high 
school has been opened. The department is 
thoroughly equipped and the work is in charge 
of a competent teacher. The course is prov- 
ing very popular. 

CoATESVILLE.—Supt. Gordon: Never before 
have our schools been in so good condition 
during the first month of the term. The 
attendance has been excellent, notwithstanding 
the prevalence of mumps, whooping cough and 
diphtheria. At the present time the prospects 
are that we shall have an unusually successful 
‘year. The attendance in the high school is 
larger than ever before, owing, probably, to 
the fact that we are now offering a full four- 
year commercial course equal to that offered 
by any of the best commercial colleges. At 
the present time about fifty of the high school 
pupils are pursuing this course and are de- 
lighted with the work. Another important 
step forward, we trust, was the introduction 
of the departmental method of teaching in our 
three Grammar grades. This was introduced 
at the beginning of the second month of school 
and seems to be working well. We propose to 
make this the most successful year in our 
history in every department of school work. 

DANVILLE.—Supt. Dieffenbacher: We have 
organized a normal class, which meets with the 
Superintendent every two weeks for study and 
discussion. At present Page’s “ Practice and 
Theory of Teaching” is the text-book. Arbor 
Day was appropriately observed. The pupils, 





teachers, school directors, councilmen and 
borough officials assembled at the first ward 
building and with colors flying and drums 
beating marched to the new park where a pro- 
gramme was fittingly rendered and _ thirty- 
eight trees planted. The marching of 1,100 
children through our streets was a feature 
that made a deep impression. 

GREENSBURG.—Supt. March: We opened the 
year with two additional teachers in the high 
school. Two new eight-room buildings have 
been under construction during the summer, 
but will not be ready for occupany until next 
spring. 

JEANNETTE.—Supt. Shank: A new teacher 
has been added to our high school faculty and 
many improvements made in the building— 
steel ceilings in every room, walls decorated, 
and some new furniture added. We feel that 
the building is as nearly safe and sanitary as 
it is possible to make it. 

LEwIsTowN.—Supt. Kennedy: Interesting 
exercises were held October ‘23d, when flags 
were presented to two of the schools by the 
P. O. S. of A. Instructive and patriotic ad- 
dresses were made and patriotic songs sung 
by the assembled schools. Arbor Day was 
observed by the schools of the sixth ward. 
Each school bought and planted a maple tree. 
The concert exercises which preceded the 
planting were interesting and inspiring. 

Locx Haven.—Supt. Ling: I am glad to re- 
port a very satisfactory month’s work—atti- 
tude of the people for the most part favor- 
able; attendance good; very little trouble in 
enforcing school laws; teachers earnest and 
enthusiastic; a very successful school library 
effort by the first ward teachers, who will add 
150 volumes of good literature. ; 

McKees Rocxs.—Supt. Powers: The school 
board is making all possible haste to remedy 
the present condition of over-crowding by the 
erection of a new building. This building 
will contain twenty school-rooms, besides a 
directors’ room, teachers’ room, and Super- 
intendent’s office. It will be one of the finest 
buildings of its size in the state. 

New Bricuton.—Supt. Green: We are plan- 
ning a series of patrons’ meetings. The 
teachers and parents of children of each grade 
and the high school will meet and discuss 
questions of common interest. Among other 
things the following topics will appear on 
every programme: 1. The Course of Study, by 
a teacher; 2, How the Home may help the 
School, by a teacher; 3. How the School may 
help the Home, by a parent; 4. The Public 
Schools and Good Citizenship, by a teacher 
and a parent. 

Otp Force.—Supt. Coyne: Our high school 
has the unprecedented number of forty-five in 
the ninth- and tenth-year grades. The teach- 
ers never before entered so heartily into their 
work. The patrons manifest a healthy and 
encouraging interest. Our county institute 
course was replete with instruction that may 
be used every day by the teacher. 

Taytor.—Supt. Lloyd: Our schools are do- 
ing splendid work. Our teachers attended 
the county institute and received considerable 
inspiration, especially from the talks of Dr. 
Corson. 
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1. Long had their watch beenanddrear - y, men who looked forthe dawn; 
2. Mountain and des-ert they tra-verse, Cit - y and tem - ple they see, 
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Prophet and King had grown wea - ry, In - todeath’s mys-ter - y 
Nor yet the Star of their guid - ance Pauses o’er up-land or 
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End-ed thelongnightof wait - ing, Seethemorn promisedap - pears; 
Crowded the inn andthe dwell - ing, A Child in a manger is born; 


vy V ce | ° 
Glo - ry their wearied eyes sa - ting, Lo! the bright dream of their years! 
An-gels theshepherdsare tell - ing, Dawning the first Christmas morn. 


SS 

Yonder is blazing the Day - Star, Promised from a-ges un - told! 

Low bows the swarthy Bal-tha - ar, Myrthis his gift to the King; 
FS lg sie re, 


Fol-low it, Bal-tha-zar a ~- ged, Melchoir, and the bold. 
Frankincense bears the fair Gas - pard, Gol-den gifts doth bring. 
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